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coolly “I might just as well spend mm, 


money that way as not. The only thing 


is—it would be rather large for—for a 
bachelor.” 
“Lord Gaunt is a bachelor.” she re- 


marked, 


His face darkened for an inetant, then 


he smiled, and nodded towards the ball- 
room. She looked, and saw Lord Gaunt 


with Lady Blenche Ferndale uyeom his 


irm He was looking down at her as 


he talked, with a smile on his face, and 
the girl’s eyes Were upturned tu his 


friend, Mr. Mershern is bringing t 

“He won't remain a bachelor very 
long,” said Mr. Mershon “They say 
that the Ferndales’ daughter will i 
mistress of Leafmore 

Decima looked at Lord Gaunt and 
Lady Blanche with a sudden contraction 
of the brows. 

“She is very beautiful--very' she 
suid, under her breath. 

Mr. Merehon nodded. 

“Yes; but I didn’t ask you t+ cum: 
here to talk about them,” he said, with 
a kind of desperate abruptme+s i 
don’t take an interest in them or—any 
one else but myself and—and anvther 
person.” 

Decima turned her eyes upon him 
with faint surprise. 

“What a etrange speech’ she said, 
with a sme. ‘I don’t in the least 
know what yeu mean!” 

“You don't?” he said, iner-dulsusly, 
and with a side glance at her “Prom't 
you know that the omty person I take 
any interest in is—y: 

Decima neither hashed net started, 


and the emile wae still on her lite as 


stir ALG 
j rrié Pha i r aind of you, 
\t. a5 i . 4 —_— 
c . ss 
He looked at her and were] tis 
eves quickly (aunt wWweuld net has 
doubted her innocence and sincerity 
oF 


a moment, but this man was of differ 
ent metal. 


“Not altogether,” he said Ys Ian 
a friend of your father's —-a t fries 
but but, if I am, it’s because f 

Decima looked at him with @ slhehtsg 
puzzled air, and he went om, pot nur- 
tiedly, but slowly, as if he fF r 
nearsed his words 

“I've Known you some some week 
now, Miss Decima”™’—she frowned 
oneciously, at t! ip rr 

miy natural that I sheuld ! - gr 
t are for you—t f 

Now, Jet it. be 
man had ever Sproiker f t 
that she had, unlike mest 2 r 
theught or dwelt upon tl ere 
tery She scarcely Knew wt t 
meant: but she Knew enough t) Shr mK 
at the sound of the word in Mr. Me: 
shom’e voice The lor left Bt 
and her lips grew very #ra" 

“That's how it is with me he wert 
on, after a pause I've f m ir 
with you, and I want t : 
wife.” 


The very suddenne 
sened the shock, etrang 
sound If 


Kec ages a 


Ws) s- dettee “ltteers. a - 
ponent 
~ yim ms _— —— 


epeaking mechanically. over 


“Well, that’s because you are Ss” «quite sure 


. “But sou can't be,” he said ‘lve 
But I thought you might have gueseed taken you by surprise You said) se 
say your father does You deat know your own mind Take 


“My father!” tirne Don't answer me now. Tell your 


ricdile d 


he must have seen it: and J hruedder “Tell him, and oer ask him 
eS rose «* ‘ tobe jere vote , ° 
SuUppos he'd have any bejecti - adel vel Sole: de eetineen’ Sthlnin 
should he’ Look here, Mies [ben matetmon: All your life depends up 
, Pm not going to boast —I know Tin gn ig it's like a bigo coup in mining 
worthy of you; I don’t know any shares: you rise or fall forever Take 
warn Pes 4 res well; as I say, L hate time, only don’t formet that I love you, 
‘4 . ¢ La » ° , , 
= page ? oasting but I ean't hely and that I'd do anything to make you 
og r t . . 4 “ ‘ H * 
fs t any? ve got the means to mak happy He looked towards the ball 
} é ’ P 
sou Nappy. room. “None of thone swells could - 
horror was beginning to grow more than that. and they couldn't 
her, to make itself felt She tried mean it more I love you, and Td 
but she seemed under a spell, spend every penny Ive got to make 
ind there was something hideously fas you happy 
cinating in his cool, measured voice and , 
Decitina was pale to the lips by this 
FF , ; time; but there was neo longer any 
I'ma rich man. It wasn't swag.er , KB i 
a tremor on them, nor was there any fal 
said that I could buy a play ; on 4 Dobe ap ' 
tan 98 . ering in eyer, dar enour low te 
this He looked around oped iK er ough now to 
be called black 
a couple—half a dozen--if you ex os a : wa 4 
4 am sorr she sald, Ow, 
pressed a wish to have them I'm rich y y: n a , 
> Clear voice. I must -1 must— say 
But that's all I want to say <p P ; - 
“ Nou! A thousand times, ‘No! Will 
that. What I meant to say is, ; 
: ou Wil you please find my father, 
that all my money won't bring me hay ; 
: and tell him | would like to go home, 
unless [T can win you. I'm as Fat 
; Mr. Mershon? 
in love with you as a man could : : ; 
Something in her volcee, the touch of 
«que in f t, cdivtanite or 
Stop, Stop’ she said ee enly dignity mi, Via ' d hin for 
. t tmioment Hie rose and stood before 
voice was broken, and faltered 
? 5 , lem keinng of t at bier Crecree beret oat thre 
a foo dge of tet 
me singk word more “*I—I did 5 , 
! f 1 his Hu muut-I d 
Inderd ndeed I did not 
I never thought, never guessed . 4 : 
‘ boi } ' | 
me boa tites’ 
he said Doerimia, very badly a” ; 
oe ‘ She leowskee 4 j Vit F Kine , 
then, she said, drawing a She looked up at aoe Ww! : t Kl + 
\v morro anid sulsionr ‘ 
reath, “you will not ay any urpr 1 ror repu a , 
f ‘ We vt ‘ ; ‘ ii- ite (te , 
will not even think of it avair fu Nie pal and hii thin pes " 
pre ed tightls The man looked well, 
ked at her fixedly 
' } ike aman Who meant what he said 
es that ! ar that you re-ftise 
: cara a If she had had the least liking fur 
asked, im a low voices 
i} ; ; with fs P biitas he would have felt some admira 
‘ = reve y eyes Wi Pfati 
ae : : : n for his dogged tenacity; but his 
ment at his not understanding 
letermination repelled her 
yes!’ she said, eagerly, as a Coli we please!” he sald; and he 
iks whe hee dens ! Nish . t 
I could not—could mot’ ' He wandered about the rooms until 
quavering laugl Why, I } fiootansd Mr Joerraniee Se thi hall HI 
er thought | ar vip DtiS Ni sikinw to Ivord Ferndale and tie 
‘» Whi fic a7 ] i" sik re ! oohilp 
iM Pain in tl t pea j UVhiaeizins ' 
I at th ipproach Ki ! hi thin, lean hands 9 
Me-tehiot cuighit cote petibenes 
re not too young to be micas TT} ‘ tri teooriagee My itivertition 
said And, a8 to your nevet loord Kerndal Mr Mershonm oto 
sught; well, I in under i i Pbiere 4a fortune an @hormiou 
1 didn’t Know hu i kr ane 
and Vil give U I tu Ans | tur Jj away with an oath 
iid a “Tf 
jon't-—] is don't! hie J ‘ her fast « UK ! mut 
with girlish cagernes J ! t did not del r lecima 
nk. I--J am sure! All the t r ‘ 
t world would not mak j» j f r } 
, lef: ! j 1} t 
A rd hye j Ki ‘ 77 i ‘ 
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oh, no, no!” she said, like «ne you Vil give you time to think it 


it was well for his coolness thet No," she sald; and suddenly ter 
net see the shiver which fui Voelce had become full of womanly dig 
her denial. nity ldo net Want any time T[ am 


and and innocent,” he said 


ery was almost one of amaze father sa Hie glanced at her, and 
something in his words and his glance 
was ita presentiment? made Decinna 
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I thought I'd come and tel 
gaid “Ot course you wil] go 
ng me, Mise Deane You won't 


me, a@—ae Lord Gaunt has 


has Hot denerted you,” she said 
eleft you word to goon d tig all 
“and noble things he began 
J have oO right to expect hin, 
stay here, Whe does not wish ty 

y ehould he not 6o away?” 
eright wiehed and reached for his hat 
it's bike you ty #peak like that; and 
rigit hie’s bis Own master; but 
skies and worried about it 
irs fond of him. Of course J 
t 5ou ty share my feelings 
k ty the Hall and see about 
ip This will be a blow to 
and the neighborhood. And 
“a #plendid guccess as jast 
Well, well! Good morning!” 
hat and sighed himself out 


Sd by the window and 
tramht before her. All the 
veetmned to have gone out of 
« remembered that he had 
bye jast night. Kemem- 
ne of tin voice. It was sig- 
tf Nw. It was evident 
rolved last night to leave 
Why had he done su? 
appened’ Had he learned 
war he tired of the place, 
friends? 
wane forthe oming She 
tie table, but she could 
Sie wandered about the 
i” were in a dream; and 
put on her outdoor things 
wn the village. The peo- 
{ ivr1d Gaunt's departure, 
11 «'and and listen to Mrs. 
ms,echoed shrilly by 
ud seemed to have 
and darkened all its 


er charitable rounds 
at her heart. At the 
be stopped for a meo- 
great troubl tr: 3 duwn the avenue. 
« mat taking down the fairy 
reeted on his \ i buh had been stretched from 
L bieogeer it bs é‘ . me grooms were exer- 
id tell me.’ Citing the bores, the men were talking 
d int 8 CI but amonget themenives, and she caught a 
instantly, a aL few word They were talking of Lord 
and began prac (jaunt'*s departure, and the loss it would 
inean to them 
Mhe returned «lowly and heavily to 
weibines Asx she passed through 
, hoor leading to the labora- 
sod she heard her father 
» talking 

mgotion his proposal; 
her at the first mo- 
~. but Lord Gaunt'’s 
littl else, had for 4 
ughts of Mr. Mer- 
but now the scene 
neervatory roge be- 
drew back with a lit- 
breath Suddenly sh- 

utter an exclamati 

groan She pustie 

entered. 

ing up and down, 

tightly behind him 

rin wild disorder 
* usual, seated i 

4 big eigar is 

and he was 

with a half cyni 


hie with 


on he pus! 
and st 


seked--alm 
«troubling my f 
jehed his cigar 
h, and kept 

ation 

he sald 

mpany 
said I» 












eo't know, who does? That's 
| i them in the city 
aaah . the matter?” asked Deci- 
nything gone wrong?” 
I'm afraid there has,” he 
The thing. the invention, does- 
ste te work out somehow.” 
broke in Mr. 
J] will explain!” 
ient much use explain- 
«aid Mershon. “As I said, 
rxtand ansthing about the 
the machine All I under- 
t flat the company: and i 
ce done that right enough if 
teen for this hitch.” 
mistake?” 
t be put right?” 
tie Merehon to her father 





itn ust" 


> 


‘ ‘ 


said Dbecima. 
She turned 
anx- 


a. upon my seul TE hope se” 
“I've sunk a lot of 
affair. But that’s neth 

went on quickly; “it wen't 
hh - if t bose it-every penny of 
sfraid your father’s gone in 
heavily.” 


Ne rshon 


ther 
er aned. 
invested a great deal,”” he 
did met 
he had 
Mersh on 
ignorant 
and 


that he 
bh, seeing that 
tu Mr 

sung, 


probable 
2 miu 

er entirely 
Was tims J tem 
understand Clearly 
coming evil 
her hand upon 


ifr 
‘9[r- 


me tise tf 


bal fo 
ome right, fa- 
responded the in 
kind of desperate cour- 
wrong! It is the great 
vnbly Wants explana- 


t will’ 


fit in 
life! It 
at drawings, and 
with a trembling hand. 
them sideways 


trend Ss itie 
i 5s 


>| fet 


585 
regarded 
ie ' al dubsossity. 
share- 
al 
his 
bir 
werd 


the 
tiake bie 


tant 


*Apiain them 
raid ‘I 
Hie 


te 


Ckee-tas reached fut 


bere sd at Decima as 
: 2 i sheuld like a 
» Miss [ecima,” he 
and with a jerk of 
Aatds the dur. 

we heer father poring 
a i» followed Mr. 


said, un- 


a 


rr alh, hiis 


itse 
Me: 


ovetl 


iliia 


deeper rt 
theught,” he said, 
With his sti. k, 
ug up her side way> j 
tuts tiot to Bu Lene 
seems se certain of Ube 
that fo shievulda't 
sunk a 
ina at sid 

with 


said your father’s 
é than | 

a forse bush 
at 


inte it 


ilune 
o«sf if hie'ald Bie ates 
tos furlune 


biitua trertished 


fathead 


thastakk beer Wall lesser al 


a low voir 


i 


seit Veedi atimnwei i 


der, hie 
1 isivectel 


thierme 
ew  bemsxe 


dy A Tstl wo 


s i4tiy A 


Soa 


Sars Eaedhac >? 
= 


du iad) Doereccittia ft 


eal ofl 
3 at cwatic 
biis 


picked «a Ubser Besser 


aliy, ated pial 


veyet> Way 
3 yeur fathers a Lil Wee 
ut tepesthie tr, Miss Deen sttsas 
said 

him. 

raid 


Mer stiesth, 


% s stared at 


bit rs hie- 
picking the 
bests 
berets Bevis tie 
Latliet Leet ihieete 


pried 


With tlie Shits 


j= 


é tw yuu 


eKilaitued Decima iol 
d-tetand! 


a Way felluws tate 


rae! Upp tw 
{ daresay it 


young 
Leondeon, 
5803 ( Serie 


(aero 


said 
sus, 
sticvet ti- 


pull througy 


sid met return the adieu, 
Kanud glanced at her agaih. 
Gaunt's off! hie 5 
- fed cut Chie 


ike this (jute 


ana 


4 3 
all of a 


Africa, I 


pla ‘ 
tu 


3h hae | ima 8 lace for 
t 


Loe 


it pai 


agaili 


\e 





ther?” she asked. 

Mr. Deane launched into a torrent of 
words to prove that his invention was 
impregnable; but it is needless to say 
that they carried no conviction to Deci- 
ma’s mind. 

“And what is this about 
ther?” she asked, anxiously. 

Mr. Deane paced up and down, and 
tore at his hair. 

“I don't know! I don’t understand" 
he said, impatiently. “Your brother 
Robert keeps writing for money, and 
says that he has incurred debts which 
must be discharged at once. I have 
sent him all the money I can. Yester- 
day I had a letter from my banker say- 
ing that I had overdrawn my account 
Mr. Mershon has been kind enough t» 
lend me a hundred pounds——”" 

“Mr. Mershon'” said Decima faintly. 

“Yes, yes’ responded Mr. Dean. 
“He is extremely kind I don't know 


what I sheuld do without him oe 
Decima stole out of the laboratory, 
feeling faint and sick. 


Bobby, fa- 





CHAPTER XIX. 


That night she wrote to Bobby. 
There was not a word of reproach in 
the lowing letter; she only begged him 
to come home, if only for a day. Not 
until five days afterwards did she re- 


ceive a hurried scrawl from Bobby, 
saying it was imypeyssible for him two 
leave London just then, but that he 


would run down as soon as he possibly 


could. The letter was sv unlike him 
there was not a touch of Bobby's 
brightn<ss in it--that it filled Decima 


with dismay and fur-beding. 


The days passed. It seemed to her 
as if there were forty-eight hours in 


each of them instead of twenty-four; 
she felt so lomely, and as if something 
had gone out of her life. She grew 
pale and listiess. 

When she went for a walk she avoid- 
ed the gates of the Leafmure Lodge; 
and if she were compelled to pass them, 
she would not glance up the avenue. 

She tried to forget Lord Gaunt, not 
as one who has loved and lust, for she 
did not know that she loved him, would 
have been startled if the idea had en- 
tered her head for a moment; but she 
felt that, yielding to Mr. Bright’s en- 
treaties, she had dune her insignificans 
best to keep Lord Caunt amongst his 
people—and had failed. 

But it was hard to forget a man 
whose name she was constantly hear- 
ing. The village people always 
talking of him and deploring his ab- 
The county families Were in- 
dignant at his sudden flight, and the 
local paper shed an inky tear over it. 

Lady Ferndale, the of Ro- 
bercugh, and several of their friends 
called upon and would 
nave weloomed her inte their set; but 
lmcimma felt like Lord Gaunt, she 
hated She shrank her 
hell, as it the great ladies 
ifter a while the attempt to 
woo her from 

The jn rsons 
Mershon and Mrs. Sherteorn 
te the Weeealbines mearly every day, 
and Mrs. Sherborne very often 
panied him, and sat witnm Decima in the 
while her brother talked 
the laboratory. 


were 


sence 


Countess 


had Doecima, 
as if, 
simiety into 
were and 
gave up 
5st. 

saw were Mr. 


He came 


mmily she 


accom- 


lrawing-restm 
ow» Mr 
Mrs 
“Ver, 
covert 


nthe girl's nerves : 


[hane in 
mstrained as 
with a 
got 
fe-wl 
from the 


if 


Was ak ‘ 
hie] 
wh hs 


Sherbersm 


and she wat lDoecima 


scrutiny metimes 
lj made her 
rush 
» feel 


around her. 


ream wt 


teginning ¢t 


as if she must = 
was as 

a net being drawn 
And she could nut 
Mr Mershon hHi- 
harass her with 
tuwards her 
Jeepest respect and deference. 


Sometimes Mrs. Sherborne brought a 


wer 
cotiplain of 
clever to 

and his 


of the 


yet 
Was tine 
attentions, 
vas 


manner ohe 


magnificent bunch of orchids from the 
Firs, and only sometimes she casually 
mentioned that Theodore had cut the 
blooms with his own hands. 

Now and again Decima met Mr. 
sright; inde«<d, he sought her as of old, 


and assistance in 


and asked her advice 


carrying out the benevolent schemes 
which he always leclared she had 
started: and Iecima tried to throw her 
heart ints the work which she had be- 
gun so eagerly; but she seemed to have 
no heart to throw Now aid again she 
asked Mr. Bright if he had heard from 
x Of Lord Gaunt it he always re 


with @ Shak 
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the house, where she kept her pets 

It had grown into quite a smal! me 
nagerie; for, in addition to the guinea- 
pigs and white mice she had brought 
with her, there were other pets which 
Lord Geunt had given her. There 
were some Belgian hares, a rakish- 
looking; jackdaw, who was quite a lin- 
guist in his way; a tame hawk, and a 
couple of Norwegian rats, to say no 
thing of a tortoise, and a case of green 
lizards. 

Gaunt had given her these from time 
to time, bringing them up in his pock 
et, and stealing a secret joy in her girl- 
ish delight at receiving them. 

As Decima fed and played with her 
pets, she remembered the happy min- 
utes she had spent with Lord Gaunt 
in the room; how he had told ber the 
histury of each of the animals, and 
had been cvaxed by her into narrating 
sume of his hunting sturies. She could 
almost see him as he leant against the 
wall, smoking his cigarette, and smiling 
down at her as she knelt beside one of 
the cages. He had never been anything 
else but kind to her ever since the first 
day she had met him Now he was 
gene, and she should, perhaps, never 
see him again! 

She sighed as she towk the jackdaw 
vn her hand and struked his black 
plumes, and the bird croaked as if in 
sympathy. 

Suddenly the duor opened, and, look- 
ing round, she saw Bobby. She sprang 
tu her feet with a glad cry, and flung 
her arms ruund Bobby's neck, the jack- 
daw flying with a shriek two the ceiling. 
Then, as she lovked intu his face, she 
drew back with a little cry of alarm 
and apprehension. 

Was this Bobby, the bright, laughing- 
eyed boy, whose every word was a 
jest—this pale young man, with gaunt 


cheeks and biack marks under his 
eyes! : -- 
“Bobby! she exclaimed. “What is 


the matter—are you ill?” 
The flush ruse to his haggard face 
for a moment, and he averted the eyes 


which had hitherto met hers so 
straightly. 
“Il am rather seedy, Decie,”” he said. 


“It's—it’s the London life.” 

He sat down on one of the cages, 
and she sat close beside him, and got 
hold of one of his hands and pressed 
and dragged at it anxiously. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were 
coming?” she said. “And, oh, Bobby, 
you must be ill to look like that!” 

“I didn’t Know until 


this morning 


that | was coming,” he said, ignoring 
her comment on his appearance. 


“You're net looking first-rate yoursell, 
“ he added; for the sudden thush 
of excitement had left her face, and its 
pallor was perceptible. 


I Jecie,” 


“I am all right, Bobby,” she said. 
“But tell me; is anything the matter” 

He looked duwn at the ground and 
began to roll up a cigarette; and she 
could see that his hands were shaking 

“There is something the matter, 
Decie,”” he said “You've got to know 
Souner or later; it can’t be Kept from 
you, and you'd better hear it from mie 
than any oe ¢lse-—Wwe're in trouble, 
Deciel”’ 

Trouble! Her lips formed the word, 
then her woman's courage came to her 
aid— 

“Tell me all everything, Bobby ~he 
saad Wiha r it “ must bear 
it and nm t it 

Hie lit his “war t bu went it 
again, ane hh flung rest t I t? 
tnerveus gesture 

“Jt was Mr. Mershon wired for me 
he said 

“Mr. Mershon’ Why should he tel 
graph to you?” 

‘Because he though: I ought to know 

that I ought to te here Hie was quit- 
right, of cours His met me at the 

t in is altewout it.” 


station, and 


what? Is it 


s it anything to 4 with t} busir 

this mipear f fa rs 

Bobby nodded gheyrmil 

“Yes } _ Shiat ea if TT! iffacr 
nas come ¢t smas 

Decimna drew re ath 

To utter , I 
j je-r 4 j I ¥ t jets 
Mershon t x 7 
- rm ‘ . S 
pa Ps | ' 
k A M 





Bric-a-Brae. 


‘jlass Rangles ftoth Hind «=» and 
Mussulmin women wear glass bangles. 
and the Northwest they 
regarded as sacred If a 


Klass bangle be ac cidentally broken, its 


in Provinces 


are objects 


Pieces: must be gathered together and 
Kissed Chiree: tines Every Hindeae wo 
man Wears these ornaments until her 
husband dies, When she breaks them 
With a brick or a stone, and substi 
tutes geld or silver ones, the sign in 
the nerth of India that the wearer os 
“a Widow Thus it is that the demand 


for glass bangles is never-failing 
(remeaation: Among the ancient 
GireekKs both cremation of the dead and 
burial in the earth were practiced, 
theugh it is uncertain which was the 
There Commie the dead 
Were  sacredly in urns 
the Jews burial prevailed, as 
it has since among Christian nations 
Baths: Every Roman in ear 
ly days had the use of the public bathe 


The ashes of 
preserves! 
Among 


Roman 


on payment of about half a farthing 
These Were not such structures as we 
call public baths, but superb build 
ings lined with Egyptian granite and 
Nubian marble Warm Water was 
poured into the capacious  btasins 
through wide mouths of bright and 
MASSIVE: Silver The most magnificent 
baths Were those of Caras alla, whieh 


had seats of marble for more than six 
teen hundred people, and those of Div 
eletian, Which had seats for three thou 
Samed people, 

Smoke 
are deft smokers. 
before 


Letters: Japanese jugglers 
Several of them will 
a curtain, and, with the to 
Which issues from their 


form @ succession of 


sit 
stnoke 
mouths, will 
readable letters. 
Crape looors: 

placing crape on the 
Where there been a 
its thie 
heraldic and dates as fiat 
back at least the year lle AL I> 
At that period batehments or armorial 


bacco 


The 
dueor 


on of 
of a hou» 


recent 


custom 


has deaih 


Ter eo | origin in “ancient English 


customs, 


ans 


ensigns Were placed in front of houses 
When the mobility and gentry died 
The hatehments were of diamond 


shape, and contained the family arms 
quartered and colored with sable. 
kgg-Cooking. In the cooking of eggs 
the custom of ancient shepherds in the 
far hast was to place a raw 
sling, Which was then whirled round 
and until the heat produced by 
the rapil ineotion Cooked the 
in. 
Curious 
turned 
eustom 
uli le, 
at the 
hKiverything 


one in «a 


round 
“eK with 


Custerm A lady iately ot 
tells of a 


Dhlie 


Trem berazil 
in 
White 


ficesline 


furious 
With her 
ter dite 


toerehant 


Vara went 


Wits cet basi tier 
of a Wealthy 
sus and lay 
teut, 


MAMA Zerd tee lieuat faet 


Was Very Korge 


ish im South American styl on 
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A LULLABY. 





nhY GO. K. M. 





Shadows of night are a-falling 
Robin is ceasing to sing, 
Going to bed, tucking his head 
Under his cozy warm wing. 
lbustman is coming to baby, 
Baby is falling asleep— 
Hiushaby, pet! baby, don't fret! 
Bleepery, peepery, peep. 


There will be dreams for my darling, 
Visions of beautiful things, 

Dreama of delight, seraphs in white 
Soaring on silvery wings. 

They will come visit my baby 

Soon as he's fallen asleep 
Hushaby, pet! baby, don't fret! 
Sleepery, peepery, peep. 


THRO’ EVIL PATHS 





HY THE AUTHOR OF “SISTER OR WIFE?” 
“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE,” 
“UNDER SUSPICION,” “HER 
DEAREST FRIEND," BTC, 


CHAPTER VIL. 

While so standing, I heard the Luc- 
tor say, in his sharpest tone 

“Where is Miss Meredith?” 

“Surely,” remarked Mrs. Beverley, 
softly, “for Margaret's sake, we need 
not draw her at present into what Is, 
» far, purely a family matter.” 

“Madame,” replied Doctor Fairtax, 
sternly, “you did not hesitate to in 
form Sir Duncan Drew of this affair, 
although, so far as you were aware, he 
was clearly outside the family cirele 
It is for Misa Beverley to decide whe- 
ther her friend shall be present or net.” 

“LT will call her,” volunteered Mar 
maret, 

With that she came out of the room 
and met me, and we re-entered tt to- 
wether, 

“Well, Doctor Fairfax proceeded to 
explain, “Marthe is found; and, being 
found, she has a most extraordinary 
story to tell I shall repeat it as I 
have heard it from her, without fear 
of hurting anybody's feelings, because 
a deal of it sounds like sheer nonsense, 
the result of a warped tmagination. 
Marthe says that she hid from Mar- 
garet behind a tree, and, just as she 
was about to call out to be sought for, 
a hand from behind was clapped over 
her mouth, something was passed over 
her eyes, and she felt herself lifted and 
being carried away without being able 
to make a sound. She says that at 
first she thought it was her sister play- 
ing a trick on her, or she would have 
struggled more 

“Then, she adds, a volee whispered 
in her ear, ‘I have you-—it Is I, Mar 
Karet I will not hurt you if you re- 
main quiet’ After that there was a 
sweet faint smell close to her nostrils, 
and for a time she remembered nothing 
more She must have gone to sleep, 
for she had a peculiar dream, which 
she describes with the utmost minute 
ness, and without any vartation dhe 
says that she saw herself lying on o 
eouch, but feeling tow drowsy to move 
The place she was in reminded her of 


the theatre at S , Where she once 
Went to see a pantomime It was all 
dark except the stage, which was fitted 
like a living-room In a chair was 


seated an old man, whom she thoughi 
she had seen somewhere before in 
fact, she thought it was her father 
come to Iife again 

“Presently the old gentleman seem 
ed to get In a rage, and began stamp 
ing about and making strange noises, 
at which Marthe grew trightened. Then 
suddenly a door opened, and Madame 
here -her own mother entered, beautt 
fully dressed) as the child had seen 
her often when Madame had gone out 
in the evening, and carrying a violin 
Standing in front of the old man, she 
began to play Gradually his) pas- 
sion ceased, and he became calm, sank 
back in his chair, and covered his face 
with his hinds The BWeet sounds 
seem to have lulled the child also, and 
she fell once more into sound elec; 

“She remembers nothing more until 
she felt the night air blowing upon her 
face, and knew that she was again 
being carried, her eyes and mouth onc: 


more covered When she = stirred ‘ 
volee reputed the words Don't be 
afraid—-Margaret has you-you ar 
juite safe She wa art 1 this 
f ~ 
‘ 
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some one was heard stirring within 
So much for Marthe, who seems none 
the worse for her adventures. Now for 
Mrs. brown.” 

During this strange recital I hed 
been watching, with the keenest in- 
terest the faces of the other three lis- 
teners, At the mention of her name 
Margaret looked proudly indifferent, 
but, at the narration of Marthe'’s dreain 
or vision, she manifested a  curivus 
resticssness, fixing her eyes intency 
upon the Doctor, as though trying to 
discover his impressions concerning it 

Sir Duncan, on the contrary, was ev- 
idently onxious that Miss Beverley 
should clear herself from all possibil- 
ity of suspicion, Hie paid very liltie 
attention to any part of the story 
which did not directly affect her, but, 
When Margaret was alluded to, he 
watched her with anxious, pleading 
eyes, tu which she refused to respond, 

Mrs. Beverley’s countenance exprest 
ed meek sorrow at sO much wicked- 
ness, followed, during the recital of 
Marthe's dream, by unfeigned surprise, 
Which she tried hard tu control. I felt 
almost sure that she was airmed. As 
Doctor Fairfax paused she remarked: 

“Marthe has been more communica- 
tive to you than tu me, Doctor. Thie 
is the first | have heard of that ridicu- 
lous dream. 1 fancy she must have in- 
vented it for your special benetit.” 

‘Il fancy not,” replied the Doctor, 
wravely ‘The child's brain is at pres 
ent too weak and tired for invention. 
As 1 explained to you, Madame, it was 
important that | should see her at 
once, and alone, if I were to form any 
just idea of her condition, and as to 
What happened to her during her ab- 
sence. She has evidently been drug- 
ged, but the effects of the narcotic were 
but slight during part of the time she 
Was under its influence. The scene 
which she describes certainly does not 
seem to come within the bounds of 
probability; and yet, unless she saw 
il, or some part of it, I do not know 
how to account for her hallucination 
or, rather, for her clear remembrance 
of every detail. Had it been a mere 
Vision, | believe the impression would 
have passed away with the effects of 
the drug.” 

I saw Margaret's eyes dilate with 
euger suggesliveness, which she seem- 
ed to find difficulty in repressing, The 
Doctor glanced at her as though wara- 
ing her to be silent, and the girl looked 
away without offering either question 
or opinion. T wondered what she could 
possibly have in her mind. Sir Duncan 
seemed impressed and puzzled at ile 
Doctor's earnestness, while Mrs. Beyer- 
ley appeared to be greatly annoyed. 

“If not entirely imagination,” she 
said, “some crucl trick must have been 
played. As my poor husband has becn 
dead these three years, and | certainly 
could not have taken part in it, it re 
mains to identify people and place 
But the whole thing seems to me so 
evidently a dream that I wonder a 
man of your sense, Doctor, can give it 
a& moment's credence.” 

‘It is no more difficult to believe.” 
answered the Doctor, “than the res. of 
the story. Am 1 to believe that Mar- 
saret Beverley carried off her sister, 
with Heaven Knows what evil intent 
fur only by Marthe'’s disappearance 
could she benefit-—hid her, no one 
knows where, for over twelve hours, 
then carried her, or had her carried, 
veut to mother Brown's cottage at an 
hour when | daresay her friend here 
cun testify that she was safely in bed?” 

Involuntarily my eyes met those of 
Margaret, and her absence from he 
room and the figure in the park flash- 
ed across my mind with a momentary 
Suspicion Could those two coinci- 
dences have had any connection with 
each other, or with Marthe’s strange 
journey to Mrs. Brown's? Then, be- 
neath the frank, unwavering innocence 
of her glance, the thought passed away. 
At this juncture, Mrs. Beverley had 
us both at a decided disadvantage. 

“I do not think,” she remarked sig- 
nifleantly, “that Miss Meredith is in a 
position to testify anything of the sort. 
In fact, 1 am quite sure that she can 
not deny the fact that Miss Beverley 
Was not in her room last night between 
the hours of one and two o'clock.” 

The Doctor gave me a keen look, and 
Sir Duncan started a little. 
“Certainly,” I replied boldly; “I have 
lot the slightest wish to make any 


mystery Miss Beverley and myself 
went last night to rouse one of the se1 
Vants I thought I saw som« j 
park, and a mar was sent 
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tions,” explained Mrs. Beverley. “By 
that time my poor Marthe had been 
taken to Mrs. Brown's, and, of course, 
the man’s errand was fruitless.” 

At that I lost my temper. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
angrily. “Do you mean to try to im- 
plicate me as well as Miss Beverley? 
Perhaps you think the child had beer 
hidden up here?” 

Mrs. Beverley shrugged her shvuul- 
ders, 

“This cottage is peculiarly built,” phic 
retorted, “and it is the one portion v1 
the house, which, strangely enoug!), 
was not thoroughly searched yester- 
day. I own that the idea of Marthe’s 
having been hidden here would never 
have gained ground in my mind, bul 
for this’-—-and she held up a piece of 
blue ribbon. “I am certain that I my- 
self tied this ribbon in my child's hair 
yesterday; this morning it was found 
by Sophie on the private stair-case of 
the cottage.” 

There was a dead silence, for the 
plot seemed to be woven around us 
with overpowering clearness; but still 
Margaret did not lose her calmness. 
We had a card to play of which Mrs. 
Beverley knew nothing as yet, but as 
tu the value of which I was becoming 
more and more impressed. 

“Of course,” she added, seeing that 
all the talking was for the present to 
be left to her, “Miss Meredith could 
have no direct interest in) Marthe’s 
disappearance, but Margaret Beverley 
would have been in a position to re- 
ward her friends had the child been 
heard of no more.” 

At this I turned my back upon Mrs. 
beverley, for she was beneath con- 
tempt. 

“Come,” said the Doctor, roughly, 
“we have had enough of assumption 
for the present. We ought to apolo- 
gize to Miss Meredith for bringing her 
into the room to hear herself so ma- 
ligned,.”’ 

“Tl advised her absence,’ remarked 
Mrs. Beverley, with the most astonish- 
ing effrontery. 

“Tt am much obliged to my friends for 
giving me the opportunity of hearing 
all you have tuo gay, Madame,” I re- 
torted grimly, and Margaret squeezed 
my hand, 

‘Suppose,’ suggested the Doctor, 
quietly, “we return to facts—facts as 
learned from Mrs. Brown. She, I am 
informed, says that she was aroused 
by hearing a noise, and went down to 
yee What was the matter. She found 
Marthe standing at the door, crying 
and calling for ‘Margaret!’ No one 
was to be seen anywhere around, but 
there Was a letter on the doorstep. In 
the note was a request that Mrs. 
Brown would keep the child carefully 
concealed for twenty-four hours, and 
at the end of that time she would be 
sent for. No harm was intended to 
Marthe, and if Mrs. Brown faithfully 
fulfilled her trust, she would be re- 
warded with the sum of twenty pounds. 


“That was the substance of the let- 
ter,” continued Doctor Fairfax, “and 
I must admit that the handwriting is 
remarkably like that of Margaret Bev- 
erley'’s. Further, every one knows that 
Mrs. Brown is a pensioner and a de- 
Voted adherent of Miss Beverley’s. 
With her, if with any one, that young 
lady's secret, as well as Marthe's per- 
son, would be perfectly safe—indeed 
the above admissions were only wrung 
from the woman by fear of the law. 
You see, Margaret, my dear, I do not 
Spare you You may have plotted to 
bring about Marthe's disappearance— 
who knows? But I confess 1 should 
like to fathom, in that case, how you 
contrived to keep her quiet for so 
many hours, and what were your ul- 
timate intentions. Where did you mean 
to send her?” 

Margaret only laughed, 

“Doctor,” she said, “I am not afraid 
of you. You know that I never touch- 
ed Marthe to harm her, and that I did 
not write that letter. Whatever hap- 
pens to me, you believe that?” 

“Yes,"’ replied the Doctor, “TI do.’ 

I was glad to notice that Sir Duncan 
laid his hand upon Margaret's as she 
turned to him, her face flushed, 
eager, for the first time, to 
self-vindication 

“Miss Beverley 


and 
Speak in 


deserves to be 
Sratulated on her friends,” 
Mrs Beverley “She 
acquitted, it seems: 
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apparently. Then Madame Beverley, 
very properly, goes herself to make jin. 
quiries, calls at Mrs. Brown's, threa:. 
ens to send for the police, and Marthe 
is discovered unhurt, lying on a bed 
in a back room or closet, and brougnt 
home in triumph. But now it stil) re. 
mains to account, not only for the 
manner of her hiding during the first 
twelve hours of her disappearance, but 
for the scene of which she declares she 
was a witness. That could hardly have 
occurred in this cottage.” 

“A mere dream,’’ declared Mrs. Bey- 
erley—‘“the facts are too evident.” 

“On the contrary,” remarked Marga- 
ret, “I am convinced that we shall be 
enabled to prove its reality.” 

Her stepmother shrugged her gshoul- 
ders. 

“That is surely assuming a_ good 
deal,” she answered, derisively. Then 
she gathered her skirts in her hand 
and rose, drawing her small figure to 
its full height. ‘‘However,” she added, 
“I think I have no further business 
here. I have only this to say. Had 
Miss Beverley met the charge against 
her in a different spirit, or shown the 
slightest regret for the suffering I have 
endured, I should have been willing to 
pass the matter over in silence, since 
the plot has failed. As it is, the affair 
must be thoroughly investigated. I 
shall place it at once in the hands of 
my golicitor, and it will be for Mias 
Beverley to prove the innocence which 
she now merely assumes. I, for one, 
cannot doubt that Marthe, when re- 
lating what happened while she was 
in full possession of her senses, speaks 
the truth. It is absurd to suppose that 
she could not recognize her sister's 
voice.” 

No one answered her, and she swept 
towards the door. I saw the glance 
she cast at Sir Duncan in passing; he, 
however, kept his place by Margaret’s 
side, and I really pitied Mrs. Beverley. 
For the first time it occurred to me 
that she had been playing for a higher 
stake than wealth and position. She 
loved this man with all the force of a 
passionate, emotional, but evil nature. 
As on a previous’ occasion, Doctor 
Fairfax held open the door for her to 
pass through, but Sir Duncan merely 
bowed, and made no forward move- 
ment. 

A few moments of silence followed 
Madame’s departure. 

“Well,” said the Doctor at length, 
“what is to be the next move?” 

Margaret answered quietly: 

“Have the entrance to the under- 
ground theatre broken open at once!” 

“I fear,” responded Sir Duncan, 
“that might prove a ticklish matter. 
We are none of us in possession, you 
see, and there seems at present hardly 
sufficient evidence on which to apply 
for a warrant. But if the place has 
been lately utilized, there must be 
some other entrance, for the one I 
have seen was completely bricked up.” 

“I never hard of any other,” said 
Margaret. “Still, there may be one, 
and we must try to find it, or I will 
force a way in myself. I shall never 
rest until that place has been explored. 
Marthe’s disappearance is not the only 
mystery we have to penetrate.” 

Miss Beverley was in a state of in- 
tense excitement, walking up and 
down the room, her hands twitching 
nervously, as though she longed to at 
once begin the work. 

“Certainly the theatre should be ex- 
amined,” agreed the Doctor, “if mere- 
ly because it is the only known part 
of the house that so far we have been 
unable to examine. But I think ‘he 
best way would be to get Madame’s 
consent.” 

“She would never give it,” asserted 
Margaret, impetuously. 

“Perhaps not; but her refusal would 
lend color to suspicion, which would be 
a gain to us. Then we could have re- 
course to the law—or force.” 

“And in the meantime?” queried Mar- 
garet, desperately. 

“In the meantime, have a little pa 
tience, my dear Miss Beverley,” ad- 
vised Doctor Fairfax. “I will see Mad- 
ame again before I leave, put the prop- 
osition to her, and hear what she says. 
If she refuses, not a moment shall be 
lost, I promise you. But first let ™mé 
hear a full and particular account of 
the doings here last night. Both the 
figure in the park and the wanderings 
of you two young ladies came upon me 
as a surprise 
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point out exactly the spot 
where I had seen the supposed figure, 
Sir Duncan and Margaret were 


he made me 


‘ id 
perl to go down to the park and 
tand about until one of them fell into 


cjmilar position to that occupied by 
vision of the preceding night. 

The Doctor and I stood at the win- 
tow and watched until Margaret, with- 
ON ‘uch difficulty, fulfilled the re- 
quired conditions, and, wrapped in her 
-loak, looked, In the now fast-fading 
heht, not unlike the figure I had seen. 
Then I waved a white handkerchief to 
indicate that we were satisfied—but 
che lingered about the place for some 
‘ttle time afterwards. 

I took the opportunity of asking Dov- 
tor Fairfax the advantage Margaret 
would reap if anything happened to 
her half-sister. . 

“why,” he replied, “don't you know” 
The estate Is Marthe’s for her lifetime 
only. At her death the whole reveris 
to Margaret or her heirs. Marthe has 
no power to will it away. The old man 
ould evidently only be brought lo 
consent to a temporary disinheritance, 
ind. to accomplish that, I believe h» 
was made to credit Margaret's disobe- 
Jience to his wishes concerning Dun- 
ean Drew, as also to think that she 
had broken her word of honor.” 

“Concerning Lawson's story, do you 
think that Mr. Beverley may be still 
alive?” I inquired. 

“So far as Madame's cleverness and 
wickedness are concerned, I think I 
told you that I am ready to believe 
anything. Rut as to his being still 
alive well, it scarcey seems possible 
that she shoud have earried on such a 
fraud undetected for three years. 
Where can the poor fellow be?" 

“Marthe’s dream is a curious coinci- 
dence,” I remarked, 

“Yes—a curious coincidence,” he ac- 
quieseed, drily. 

“T am afraid that if nothing further 
ic discovered matters look rather bad 
for Margaret,” I ventured to suggest. 

“Humph—I don't know!” he replied. 
‘Madame might try to get up a case, 
but there’s a good deal to verify. It 
would depend greatly upon the letter, 
which is certainly a clever piece of for- 
gery. The finding of the ribbon is a 
poor trick—valueless as evidence unless 
supported. Her risks, anyway, would 
be serious—greater than ours. But I 
fancy that if she could gain her ends 
with Drew and take him from Marga- 
ret, she would be glad enough to let 
the matter drop. However, that would 
hardly suit us now, The whole thing 
will have to be cleared up in a court 
of law, or elsewhere, and the Cloville 
husiness thoroughly investigated. Of 
course Madame does not know we are 
stirring in that direction, and her ig- 
norance must continue as long as pos- 
sible We may force her hand yet, 
ind shall no doubt hear to-morrow 
what Remington thinks.” 

As he finished speaking Margaret 
and Sir Duncan” returned. Doctor 
Fairfax asked the latter to go back 
with him to dinner, instead of taking 
the meal in solitude at the Castle, and 
t was finally arranged that, together 
with Miss Lucy, they should after- 
wards return to the cottage for the 
evening. I was truly thankful, in the 
-xciting state of affairs, that we were 

t to be left alone. 

Refore starting, the Doctor went once 
more to the west wing—this time to 
uggest that the theatre below should 
e opened and inspected. He returned 

less than a quarter of an hour. 

“IT have been partially successful,” 
he told us; “but I am hardly satisfied. 
Madame offers not the slightest objec 

n, but begs—or rather stipulates— 
‘hat no steps be taken to-night. She 
<ays that she feels thoroughly wearied 
nd exhausted with the excitement and 
‘vents of the day, and wishes to have 
a few hours quiet.” 

“To-morrow!” ejaculated Margaret, 
na tone of despair. “Who knows 

hat may happen before to-morrow!” 

Let us be explicit,” said the Doc- 

r. “If there be any ground for ex- 

ring the place at all, there must be 

me means of access to it already 
available of which we know nothing. 
Therefore we might as well wait 4 
indred years as one night for any 
sod to be gained from our efforts, 
ially since our tactics are known 

* any one a proposition to offer?’ 

I have,” responded Sir Duncan. “I 

se that we pull down the door to- 
and take the 
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to think that they would prove as able 
for the work as any other two men, 
and resolved to keep the undertaking 
in their own hands. The necessary 
tools could easily be procured, and 
they would trust to being able to ac- 
complish their task without disturbing 
Mrs. Beverley, whom the Doctor had 
left under the impression § that her 
terms had been acceded to. 

Never do I remember hours of great- 
er anxiety and suspense than those 
which immediately followed this deci- 
sion. Margaret seemed unable to rest 
quietly for a moment, and in her eyes 
I read the wildest expectations, for 
which I felt foundations were exceed- 
ingly slight. I found that she had tak- 
en Sir Duncan into her confidence with 
regard to Lawson's story, and had also 
given him her own ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

About half-past eight our party re- 
turned. Miss Lucy, in whom it had 
been necessary to confide, was flushed, 
excited, and almost tearful with anx- 
lety. One might have thought’ the 
Doctor was about to face sudden death, 
to judge from her awe-stricken coun- 
tenance. 

It was decided not to begin opera- 
tions until the house was closed for the 
night, and the servants had retired to 
rest, which would be about. eleven 
o'clock. We tried many ways of whil- 
ing away the intervening hours, but 
none succeeded very well, and finally 
we drew round the fire and chatted. 

At length everything was still In the 
big house. Not a light was to be seen 
from the west wing, and it was sup- 
posed that Mrs. Beverley had retired 
early to rest. We were careful to en- 
deavor to give the like impression con- 
cerning ourselves, closing shutters and 
drawing curtains at half-past ten. We 
had not even admitted Clarice to our 
councils, but the Doctor had secured a 
reinforcement in the person of Lawson, 
whom he had met in the village return- 
ing from his mission to Mr. Remington. 

At the hour appointed Lawson ar- 
rived, and was let into the house at a 
given signal, after which our party 
was complete. 

Soon after eleven o'clock we recon- 
noitred and found that the domestics 
had all gone to bed, and the doors of 
the west wing were fastened for the 
night. Then we descended to our task. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Just an Old Curio. 
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“That's my last word, miss; we #!1 
have to live, and I can't afford to keep 
pauper lodgers. The rent’s due te- 
night, and you'll have to pay it or go.” 

And the woman left the room, slam- 
ming the door with a bang. 

Chriseie Denning looked round the 
barren room. The rent must be paid 
to-night. But how? She clasped bLer 
hands tightly, so tightly that the soli- 
‘tary ring she wore cut into the tender 
flesh, and with a cry the girl slipped 
the jewel from her finger and regarded 
it with hopeless eyes. It was a notice- 
able ring—one large opal, surrounced 
by diamonds and set in a maesive gold 
band. Her one priceless possession— 
must it go? 

The battle was sharp but shor’ 
Raising the gem to her lips she kissed 
it passionately, murmuring, “Forgive 
me, mother darling: it is my only 
hope!” Then donning her shabby blac< 
cloak and hat, Chrissie went out into 
the deepening twilight, and sped swift- 
ly towards the old curiosity shop. 

It was a month since Mrs. Denning 
died—died, as the girl knew, for want of 
sufficient food. Her father had heen 
killed in a railway accident, leaving 
Chrissie and her mother—a_ slender. 
dark-eyed Italian—with a miserable pit- 
tance. They had come to the great 
city and found employment in provid- 
ing fancy articles for one of the ‘arg 
shops. But the mother’s health gave 
way, and she sank beneath the toad 
leaving her daughter to fight the bat- 
tle alone. Their small earnings were 
soon spent. 

One by one their cherished poss »s<- 
ions were turned into money, but the 
opal Mrs. Denning refused to part wit 
It had been her betrothal ring—a fam- 
ily jewel—and had never left her finger 
since her husband first placed it ther 
Her “Hope” she called it: and gave 


Chriss j 
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the old curlosity man, and received a 
small sum of money in exchange. 

“I hope to buy it back some day,” 
she said. “Will you keep it for me?" 

“Well, I'll keep it back a bit,” the 
man replied; “there’s no great sale for 
such things.” 

Chrissie left the shop, and bent her 
steps towards an agency where ehe had 
entered her name. The matron was« 
busy with a lady, richly dressed, who 
was speaking with some agitation. 

“I want some one at once. The doc- 
tors say she must go abroad imm>ii- 
ately, and—" She caught sight of the 
elight figure in shabby mourning, and 
stopped abruptly; then, moved by some 
impulse, she turned to Chrissie. “You 
are in search of employment. Will you 
come?” 

““Madam—" began the matron; bu* 
the imperious lady silenced her by a 
gesture. 

“Do you object to travel? You have, 
perhaps, no friends to leave belind,” 
she said, glancing at the girl’s black 
garments. “I am distracted: we must 
leave town to-morrow! Only say you 
will come. I don’t mind what I pay.” 

“Rut,” stammered the bewildered 
girl, “you don’t know me. You never 
saw me before.” 

“T can trust your face, and I implore 
you, come and help save my child.” 

There were tears in the proud eyes, 
born of the thought of the delicate lHttle 
daughter whose life hung on a thread 
She took Chrissie’s hands. 

“You will come?" 

“Gladly,” returned the girl, “and I 
will do my utmost to deserve your 
trust.” 

Once again Chrissie stood in the old 
curiosity shop. Nine months had pass- 
ed, during which she had traveled in 
many countries, and had endeared her- 
self to her patron and her delicate 
charge. Now that they were settled in 
Mrs. Charteris’ luxurious house the girl 
took the first opportunity to go and re- 
deem her precious ring. 

“Tt’s sold, miss.” 

“Rut you promised to keep it!" 

“T didn’t promige to keep it against all 
offers,” he said. “Some one took a 
fancy to it, so T let it go. How dld i 
know you would come again?” 

Without a word Chrissie left the 
shop. Her lips trembled beneath the 
thick veil she wore, and the tears so 
blinded her that she almost ran int» 
the arme of a man who was passing 
hastily down the crowded street. 

“T—beg your pardon,” she stammered 

Val Reverly was too startled to do 
more than raise his hat as the girl 
sped on, but the momentary giimns. 
of those upraised, tear-wet eyes 
haunted him as he regained his com- 
fortable chamberr. 

“What the deuce was she dotng ther. 
T wonder? She looked like aie lIndy 
though T hardly saw her face.” 

His brows met in a perplexed frown 
then with an effort he banished tin 
vision. 

“TH go and look up Mrs. Charteris.” 
he said, “and see this parogon who has 
done more for Vera than all the docto 
put together.” 

A eound of music issued from Mre 
Charteris’ drawing-room. and the voursc 
man paused as a rich contralto broke 
upon his ear. The door was slightly 
apen, and he stood in the shadow, wht! 
that pathetic voice crept Into his soul 

The room was dimly lit. and he oniv 
caught a shadowy glimpse of the einer 
er—a girl. with dark hair curling abort 
a small, pale face —-but that volee beled 
him enthralled. Not until the song were 
ended, and Mrs. Charteris’ voice broke 
the spell, did he reveal himself 

“You. Val? This ts delightful’ 1 
knew vou would soon come to weleome 
me hack. Tet me Introduce vou to Mise 
Denning. Chrissie, thie is Mr. Reverly ” 

Chrissie came forward with a smite 
on her lips, for Val Reverly’s name wre 
familiar to her: but the emile faded 
when she saw his face Wonld he ree 
oenize the girl who had run tnt hie 
arme from the old curiositv shop? Sur 
poee he shonld mention it hefore Mrs 
Charteris’ Chrisste shivered at the 
thought and withdrawing her gaze 
from Reverly’s face, howed coldly 

“Mv dear child. what a stony re l- 
tion'’ laughed Mrs. Charteris. and tak 


ing the girl's unwilling palm. she placed 
it In Reverly’s palm “You and Val 
know each other perfectly = rernut 
ind are té he great fr} ? Shak 
~ande at nee” 
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“Quite.” Chrissie met his gaze stead- 
ily. “We have never met before, Mr 
Reverly.” 

“But we'll make up for lost. time 
now,” soliloquized Val, as he took his 
departure. “Jove! How jolly glad I am 
that I refused the girl the mater threw 
at my head, and insisted on choosing 
my own wife. It's a blessed thing to 
be free, then one can choose one’s own 
jailer.” 

@ e e e e @ 
“And that is all you know about her?" 
Mrs. Charteris nodded. 

“Not much, is it?” said she. Chriasiec 
often wanted to tell me her story, but I 
saw that the past was painful, and 
her lovely, truthful face was enough for 
me.” 

“It is enough for me. I would trust 
my soul in the girl's keeping.” said 
Reverly earnestly. 

“Has it gone so far? Are you sure you 
knew your own mind, Val?” 

“My mind wae made up the first day 
I saw her,” sald he. “I only wait her 
will; she insists upon telling me her 
story first but—” 

“You make sure it won't come be 
tween you?" 

“So sure that I came ready armed.” 

He drew from his pocket a flashing 
gem, and laid it on her small palm. 

“Opals? Oh, Val, they are unlucky.” 

“Opals?” Reverly laughed. “I show- 
ed you the wrong one. But that le 
pretty, isn’t it?” 

“Where did you get it? It looks old.” 

“It is old; the setting shows that I 
picked it up in an old curio shop 
Bought it for a mere song, for it is both 
antique and valuable.” 

They were engrossed in their subject, 
and did not hear the door open softly. 
As Chrissie entered her eyes caught the 
glitter of gold, and the next moment 
her astonished gaze rested on the opal 
ring. Her opal! 

“It was left by a girl, quite young but 
very poor, The man told me,” contin- 
ued Beverly, “she hoped to redeem it 
some day. Poor child, I expect she's 
dead long ago, and perhaps better so." 

“Oh, look!” Mrs. Charteris had touch- 
ed a spring in the maasive Setting and 
a piece of the ring slid back “See, Val 
—a motto. ‘Hope on, hope ever.’ And 
initials, too. It has been a betrothal 
ring; they used to engrave them in old 
days.” 

Chrissie had drawn nearer; twice she 
essayed to speak, and failed. But Mrs. 
Charteris, looking up suddenly, saw the 
girl etanding there. Her eyes were fas- 
tened on the gleaming opal, and her 
white lips escaped her friend's notice. 

“Look, Chris. Isn't {t lovely? Val 
has been telling me its story.” 

“T heard.” Chrissie spoke with diffi- 
eulty. “A sad story, was it not?” 

“Sad? Yes, too sad for your eare,” 
said Beverly. “I expect you're right, 
Mrs. Charteris; it is an old betrothal 
ring; but"--with an involuntary glance 
at Chrissie “I could never offer it to 
my wifs The beautiful gem has prob 
ably a black mark against it.” 

“A black mark!" Chrissie's white lips 
whispered the words; they rang in her 
ears. “A black mark!" How could she 
tell her story now? She met Reverly's 
eyes, and the misery on her face 
Startled him) Of what was he remind 
ed as he met that stricken gaze? 

Like a flash it returned to him—the 
dark street, the dim old shop, and the 
slight, black figure blinded with grief 
that stumbled into his arms 

“Chrissie!’ He started forward, but 
she moved away, and the anguish in 
her «yes turned to scorn. 

“You remember?” she said “Yes, it 
was I you met But there is no black 
mark against that ring, Mr. Beverly. [+ 
was my mother's.” 

“My darling How can I gain fe: 
Kiveness? Oh, Chrisele, to think that 
you were ever in such poverty, and 
alone.” 

“But it is over now,” she Whispered 
“Mrs. Charteris saved me then: ane 
you, Val, have you not given me back 
my “Hope ’ glancing at the beaut+ous 
Kem oon her finger “Do you know, | 
always used to wish that mother’s be 
trothal ring might also eome day 
mine.’ 
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If called upon to give an unfaver 
able opinion as to a saying or a work 
of which you disapprove, do not lx 
eager to communicate your disappro 
Imation merely because your self-love js 
flattered by the appeal made to 
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THE BRAVE. 


BY CFL Liss 


How sicep the brave who sink to rest 
Hy ali their country © wishes biest’ 
When #pring, #ith dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their ballowed mould, 
She there shall press a sweeter sont 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod 


Hy fairy bands their knell ie rong, 

Hy forms unseen their dirge i* sung, 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gra), 
To bless the turf that wrape their clay, 
\nd Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping bermit there’ 


Aunt and Orderly. 


BY A. BR. 











It was a glad day for Count Oreste 
VTAgliane when he bade geeed-bye to 


the Military Academy and donned his 
epaulettes And then, what luck was 
his’ Te be appeinted te a regiment in 
garrison im Turin, the city of his birth 
the place where almost all his rela 
thens and #0 many of his friends re- 
sided 


has all the luck,” 
ung Castellengo 


“TrAglianys 
bled his 
was dolefully 
regiment 
Abruezi 

abeout the only sour 


gcrum- 
chum, y whe 
packing 
down In 
bears 


his traps to join 
the wilds of 
and brigands 
es from which 
hopeof diversion. “IYAg 
the luck Not that I 
for he is the best fellow 

but-." He did not ex 
meant He had 
Rochefoucauld,” andl 
of there 


his far 
the 
were 
there 


lian 


where 
Ware ary 
bas all 
hirm 
lived 

know 
yet 


eriudge it 
that ever 
actly what he 
ret 
war 
being «a 


“La 
young to be 
dash of dlepleasure for the 
best of us in the gomd fortune of our 
friends, as there is a touch of the re 
verse on hearing of their discomfiture 
Poor human natur: wofulls 


weak, and in need of a 


read 


tow aware 


is 1 
such constant 
moral pick-me-up 

TY Agitiane’s cup of 
tually 
rank 


felicitv was ac- 
over Even 
friends. health and a 
are net there to add 
their wetght. the first year or so of a 
young officer's life is like a dream of 
enchantment. The cadet’s fetters have 
fallen to the earth, and upon the wings 
of newly-acquired freedom and rela- 
Importance he sears forth into a 
new world where all. for time at least. 
ix alluring and bright 

The voung lYeutenant’s Intoxication 
ix far deeper than that of the yvouthful 
maiden fleating forth under her mo 
ther’ wing upon the sunlit waters of 
“Soctetw " Heaven fteelf seems to him 
to be within the reach of his out 
stretched while her esctasy Is 
more of nfined within the limits 
f flirtation and finery Or -ste’s father 


brimming when 
and wealth 


handsome permon 


tive 


hand 


lemme « 


and mother were kindly sensible peo 
pile w? white they lestred to have 
their son with them under the same 


far too re 
rs heal 


f a vouth wt @s 


f wer resonable to expect 


r exact ¢f fifty upen the ehoul 
epaulettes had 
they had 
arranged! 


the entresol of their hotel 


ders 


niv tust «pr ites? fort? < 


1 suite of rooms mfortably 
for him tn 
where he would be free toe go and 
his 


Husinese he 


me as he pleasent recelve com 


rades and trainees mys 


might have without trespassing upon 


Vibert, , thetr laws 


ither ? wr 
ht wax a moet orderly ee 
igned para 
tTreeunt wifttiir ir . ine fAicera were 
Thoetsy ; @ dreir eer , 1 } 
net alwave permit ¢ their be 
tual tt 
prose ibility f even the 
clash The « 
their som tox 


ing put 

risk any 
trifling 
knew 
any fear of 


was heffer mot to 
most 
1 Countess 


well ¢ have 


his abusing his liberty His place at 
their table was. of urse alwaves kept 
for him. but he wae free t eupy it 
or not, without being subjected either 
to question or reproof 

Goody-goody people threw up hands 
and eves and declare? that it was fly 
ing in the face f Providen thus te 
fling oceasion tr the young Count’s 
way, but the gomwtv-goodies were wrong 
as they often are and the parents 
never had a moment's need to repent 
f the fidence thew had placed in 
their «= 

‘vr f ? « ants f t? eetablis 

r was ley t keep Orest 
t = ir ! his somal at ! 
‘ ? | N ‘ 
servant > ‘ i 
. my a \ «a? ‘ 

kept 

Ar ‘s 


one of the Count’s tenants, and Oreste 
and Lorenzo had fished and fought, 
bathed and battled together when boys, 
and, all taken together, these qualities 
quite outweighed the lack of acuteness 
with which Mother Nature had affiict- 
ed him 

He was of middling height, had fair 
hair—closely cropped, of course—blue 
eyes, upturned noes, ruddy complexion, 
a nascent moustache, and a wart on 
on cheek. In short, he could newer have 
been taken for anything but the Pied- 
montese he was. and might, at any 
moment, have sat for the portrait of 
“Gianduja,”” the typical persemage rep- 
resenting that province of Italy in 
which the first noble aspirations after 
national independence and union 
sprang. 

It is only in the natural « 
things that a brilllant young 
iike Oreste d’Agtliane should be 
and in love he was, not in the 
manner of his kind, with half a 
momentary goddesses at a 
spark here, a new flame 
young did better Hi 
in love the brightest and nicest 
girl in all Turin. Marie Ferrari, daugh- 
ter of the Baron and Raroness of that 
name, now an with 
an elderly 

Marie 
height, 
one to 


ourse of 
officer 
in leve, 
usual 
dozon 
time, a 
(vur 
fell 


ther. 
man much 


with 


rphan and living 
aunt of r’' mother’s 
rath 
well-rounde 
whom the w 
maid’ could be aptly ay 
hair, dusky and dark 
A girl full and with a 
gold 
Little 
was 


he 
was er below the usual 
i 


in form. and was 


rds “nut-brown 
plied: dusky 
mplexion 
heart of 


“yes 


f fun 


for she 
dependent 


other gold however 
dowerless, and wholly 
upon her aunt 

This aunt, Mademotleelle della Ro 
chetta, was a epinster of uncertain ag 
very rich, very plain. very much feared 
and run after by all Turin “Society.” 
In virtue of her being a Canones« she 
invariably wore the decoration of her 
Order, and, had she chosen. could have 
called herself “Madame.” She did net 
choose, influenced, perhaps. by 
secret hope of vet becoming “Madame” 
with a husband attached to the title. a 
fact that would have pleased her bet- 
ter, indefinitely better, than t 
diatinction merely to the privilege of 
the Order to which she 
she remained Mademolselle della Roe- 
chetta for all the world. and was the 
only persen, unfortunately for herself, 
who ever dreamt of her becoming any- 
thing else 


Serre 


owe th 


belonged So 


Some say that marriages are mad 
in heaven If so. Vittoria dela Ror- 
chetta’s projected husband must hav: 
lost his way in coming down. He never 


came to hand 

In early days there had been eom 
talk of a marriage between her and 
Oreste’s father, but it all came to neth- 
Ing without anvbodw’'s exactly knowing 
the resem why 

Th lady chiefly interested aid. how 
ever, know the wherefore ana. feeling 
eonscious of having ill-treated her tr 
tended, naturally hated him sincerely 


ever afterwards 

They used to meet in society becauss 
they could not help doing s but Mad- 
emolselle’s wolce alwave grew a shad: 
sharper, and her remarks many degrees 
severer Whenever she found herself in 
his unwelcome presence: 

Yet they went to each other's houses 
and sat at each other's tables even at 
times, for the great litth warld in 
which they moved would have suffered 


had they not done s Mademois: ll 
lela Roechetta played the harp lik: 
Godefrot—the Countess @dAgliano the 
plano im masterly style Their duets 


were features too 
to be eliminated 
ther parties 


charming altogether 

from musical and 
Society declared that 
they must remain outwardly decent 
friends, and, as usual, was 
beved Not that the had 
anything against her though 
from the difference haracters 
they could net y assimilate wery 
well One was of! other vinegar 
the very thing their social salad needed 


ewtety 
Countess 
©x-rival 
f their 
wesityty 
the 


Madame remained indifferent then: 
music even had fatled to soothe Mad- 
emoleelle’s “savage breast.” It gener- 
ally does in those who are the execu- 
tors Temper, I have observed. is ra- 
ther a dominant defect in the great 


lisciples of the Art 


It was in June Many of them had 
left town for Pegli. Viaregg et and 
among them Count and Countess @’Ag- 
liane Oreste Was the s master in 
the big d’Agtliar hot His servic 

I not permit of hie absenting himself 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


To this dinner Oreste had manoevred 
for and got an invitation. Marie had 
undoubtedly seconded him, and that, 
combined with the momentary dearth 
of men to make up the table, had in- 
eured success 

The two young people looked forward 
to a happy evening with all the ardor 
of youth and a first passion. Grim dis- 
appointment, however, fell upon them. 
A fussy old General came to Turin with 
the notion in his head that, if he did 
not hold a certain inspection, the coun- 
try would at once go to wrack and 
ruin. Oreste was appointed to attend 
him The honor was great, yet not 
half so great as d’Agliano’s graceless 
unwillingness to shoulder it. He was 
allowed no choice in the matter, how- 
ever. But that unwillingness rose to 
dismay, and, I fear, boiled over in lan- 
guage more forcible than polite, on his 
being informed that the General had 
fixed upon the very day of Mademol- 


selle della Roecchetta’s party, and that 


he was expected to pass the entire 
evening with the old martinet in the 
revisal of certain documents Never 
had Lorenzo seen his lieutenant give 


display of excitement. 
flattering, flew 


such a 
Epithets, the reverse of 


way to 


from his lipe like sparks from a cather- 
ine-wheel It was quite as well that 
General Ficcanoso was safely out of 
hearing 

But one cannot splutter forever. 
(breste came to the end of his epithets, 
though net of his ire, and flung him- 


self upon his sefa 
The Gen- 


eral expected him at his hotel at eight. 


It was close on seven. 


Till the hast hour he had hoped for a 
reprieve, but none came He must 
grin and bear it. and dine 

“Lorenz, you must go at once to 
Mademoiselle della Rocchetta’s, via 
Santa Teresa, you know, No. 7, and 


siy that I am kept on service and can- 
net go to dinner. Now, mind you 
don't bungle And you must bring me 
my dinner here Take your basket 
with you. And look sharp about it.” 

Lorenzo saluted, wheeled about, and 
hastened to his master's orders. 
He was itself, and, had he 
told him to mount guard at the Palaz- 
zo gates in shirt and drawers, he 
would have dene so, and kept his post 
till marched off by the police. 


obese y 
obedience 


Forth he trudged, the tall basket 
with its stores of dainty silver dishes 
upon his arm. The way was short, 


his steps were sturdy; he soon reached 


Mademoiselle della Roecchetta’s door. 
He mounted the stairs. rang. and 
was admitted. The odor of savory 


viands greeted his expanded nostrils. 

“Ah, what a good dinner my master 
is coing to have,”” he murmured to him- 
self. “IT hope there'll be something left 
for me! These restaurant portions are 
cruelly small, but there——”" 


Further thought was put an end to 
by Mademoiselle’s man-servant com- 
ing forward Lorenzo delivered his 
message without a flaw Then. tak- 
ing up his basket, which he had set 
down beside him, he held it out to the 


man, adding 


“My master told me to bring his din- 


ner to him. as he could net come to 
eat it here.” 

“What! exclaimed the astounded 
domestic 

“To bring the dinner back And, 
pray, look sharp. for I have no time to 
lose The dishes are all clean—I wash- 
ei them myself.” 

Marie had heard and recognized 
Lorenzo's voice She came into the 
hall to see what had brought him 


there 

Lorenzo repeated his tale 

A quiver of repressed laughter flit- 
ted over her face; then she was grave 
as a judge again. She had taken in 
the whole situation at a glance. as all 
judges do not always do, and had de- 
termined to carry out the joke 


“Yes—it's all right. There. Carlo, 
take the basket—it'’s a wager the lieu- 
tenant has made—and take it to the 
kitchen to be filled The best of all, 
remember. Tell the cook I sent you 
Stay—Ill go mvsel?.”’ 


All the household worshipped Marie 
™ there was neither difficulty nor 4de- 
mur 


The dishes were daintily filed under 
her superintendence, and. t ¥ accident 
we must suppose, a knot of rosebuds 


found their way from her bosom int 


the plate } gz th lesser the bas 
ket was ha ; ] * Ls 
“ lering : - 
A Ag 
tN 
wa 
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irs a a e a ss sux a 






thing before. 
ing to?” 

He was at no loss to know what he 
was coming to later, on catching 
sight of his mistrers’s face as he 
dreamily poured any amount of red 
wine over the snowy damask instead 
of into the glass held him to be filled. 
Experience had taught him. 

It would be impossible to describe 
Oreste’s state of mind when Lorenz> 
presented himself with his basket, and, 
taking out the first dish, said: 

“Ah, yes, Mademoiselle della Roc- 
chetta’s portions are nearly double 
those of the cafe.” 

I shall not even try to describe it. 
Suffice it to say that Lorenzo, in an 
agony of grief, at last blurted out: 

“Oh, Signor, Signor, beat me, beat 
me, do anything you like but look at 
me in that manner.” 

His master halted for a moment in 
his feverish march up and down the 
room, and then flung himself into a 
chair with literally a roar of laughter. 

The comic part of the history blazed 
forth in such force as to fling all the 
rest Into the shade. 


The morning’s fatigue, the General's 
prosiness, the orderly’s stupidity, the 
evening delights yet awaiting him, all 
vanished like mist before the sun. He 
could only think of Mademolselle la 
Canonichessa and roar. That it should 
just happen to her of all people in the 
world! To her who was prim and for- 
mal to a degree; who had once declined 
to see the two fingers held out to her 
by a Roya! Highness; who would not 
rise to receive any man in the world 
under the rank of an Excellency. 

Ah, it was quite too good! 


So also was the dinner which he 
wisely sat down to attack with appe- 
tite. That laugh had done him a world 
of good. A buffoon is better than bit- 
ters. So he ate vigorously—almost as 
vigorously as did Lorenzo the remains 
of the feast. Then, slipping the knot 
of roses into his breast and re-but- 
toning his tunic, he hurried forth to 
join the General. 

On reaching the hotel another sur- 
prise greeted him. He found the Gen- 
eral sitting upon the balcony overlook- 
ing the square, and, before he had sat 
beside him a quarter of an hour, dis- 
covered that the martinet of the morn- 
ing was quite a different person to 
the friendly old body next him in the 
evening. Possibly a first-rate dinner 
and the Barbera had brought it about. 

There was no mention even made of 
the documents. On the contrary, the 
talk took a most unofficial turn, an#, 
in relating twe or three madcap ad- 
ventures of his youth, the old gentle- 
man seemed to fling away his yeare 
as he did the ashes of his cigar. 

Without well knowing how, Oreste 
suddenly found himself relating his 
late mishap to his host. How he 
laughed, and how Oreste’s amazement 
redouble! when, starting up, he said: 

“We'll g9 and look up Victoria—she’s 
my step-sister. you know.” 

D'Agliany did not know. However, 
he was detighted to learn it. The 
friendly «.d warrior would set things 
all right for him once more. And 
who knows? Visions of Marie at the 
altar with the General giving her away 
to his own radiant self floated like 4 
mirage b*fore him. 

They soon reached the Canonichessa’s 
door, rang, and were admitted. Carle 
smothered a titter on seeing the lieu- 
tenant. Disdaining the ceremony of 
announcement, the General hooked 
hold of his companion and entered the 
saloon. Walking straight up to his 
step-sister, he said: 

“A pretty trick, mademoiselle, to give 
a dinner and omit me. There's a long 
difference in years between us, I know; 
but I didn’t think you'd forget me like 
that!"’ 

“But how was I to know you were 
bere! If you had had the grace to kt 
me know——” 

“Well, I am here, so let bygones be 
bygones. Why. Victoria, you look 
younger every time I see you.” 

He dropped into a chair beside her. 

“There, d'Aglano, make your bow 
and join your other friends, for I sup- 
pose you've plenty of them here.” 

His old eyes twinkled as he spok* 
Had he smelt a rat? Oreste hoped 
that he had, and blessed him as h‘ 
turned away. His hostess had r- 
eived him icily enough; but she had 

‘ived him, thanks to the Gener 


What is the world com- 


She owed almost all she had in 
world to his forbearance and kindnef= 
" l’Agliar presented himself 
another aegis, or alone, who kn 
w things would have ended? As 


appeared to be progressil's 











)a<antly enough. Groups of guests 
-onversing gaily—the hostess and 

r step-brother laying their heads to- 

ther They met for a few hours 

ery two or three years only, so, of 
eee had much to say to each other. 
N ¥ ne care 1 to disturb the tete-a-tete. 
In the last of the three saloons two 

ers were seated together upon a lit- 

_ sofa in a corner more or less screen- 

+ by a group of palms. They, too, 

.ppeared to have much mutually to 
ate. 

I was so sorry afterwards that I 

.] done it! I don’t know how it 

cas. but I could not resist! If you 
.] seen Carlo’s face when I told him 
take the basket to the kitchen! Yes; 
:) it was very wrong. Can you for- 
ve me?” 

(yreste looked down into her face 
with a smile that said plainly he would 
nave forgiven her anything on earth. 

“And my aunt! It was as good as 

. play. Felicie told her—Felicie always 

‘c her everything, you know. I don't 

. k I shall ever keep a French maid 

vhen I'm married. They are so tire- 
in a house.” 

Iv Agliano vowed to himself that sf 
r he should have a voice in the mat- 
she should have a maid fron 
ng the Hottentots If so it pleased 


‘ nto Aunt Victoria was simply sub- 
mé ‘Prendre votre maison pour ia 
houtique d'un traiteur! exclaimed Fe- 
ie ‘Prendre ma maison pour une 
cavotte! echoed my aunt.” 
Oreste laughed. 

“One sees how that young—— 

sitated. 

“Say it out—I’m not thick-skinned.” 
“Well. ‘that young jackanapes thinks 
snd speaks of me at home. If he 
cpoke with respect, that oaf of his 
would never had committed such an 
unpardonable blunder.’ ” 

“Poor Lorenzo! I suppose he hail 
hetter keep clear of the house for a 


‘ 


she 


while? 
“Yes, I think he had.” 
“And then?” 
“I wasn’t a bit sorry for my aunt, 
know. Rather glad. It did her 
coml. A storm like that clears the air 
for a while. She nags less after it.” 
“Poor Marie!” 
He felt a terrible temptation to take 
her hand, but resisted. 
“Oh. I'm pretty used to it! Not that 
vs pleasant.” 
“| should think not!" 
Rut it’s all right now. That dear 
old General! I have not seen or heard 
f him for vears and years. I was 4 
little girl in short frocks the last time 
he eame here. He brought me no ena 
f marrons glaces, I remember.” 
Do you like sweets?” 
“! adore them! But here they core, 
ae 
‘Talk of the’—you know the re’. 
Mirie had risen and crossed to the 
ino)6 Oreste turned and pretended 
be deeply interested in a photo 
anging near him. A touch on the 
vulder made him start. There stord 
General with a comical mingling of 
imph and ire upon his Punch-like 


t ses 
“it's all right, my boy—it’s all right. 
that sister of mine is a regular— 
a regular Tartar. Come.” 
Oreste accompanied the General 
vnetairs. He asked no questions cf 
r how, why or where; but he felt 
if he could have hugged Punch to 
art and kissed him. 
so." said the old man, turning and 
ng¢ for a moment to lay his hand 
™ the young man’s arm—"so you 
ed that I didn’t understand how 
land lay. did you? Your first worls 
trayed you—to say nothing of your 
face every time you mentioned Marie. 
ve me, old-fashioned we may be 
1 are—I rejoice in that—but we are 
the old fogies that you youngsters 
so fand of dubbing us. Now, good 
xht till to-morrow.” 
They parted on the street, each g0- 
x his own way. 
a -_ > e a 
The General allowed the grass to 
crow under nobody’s feet. Thanks to 
t all concerned lived in a perfect 
-r during the next fortnight. The 
unt andi Countess came to town- 
taries scribbled—milliners stitched 
lemons of unrest ran rife in 
iselle della Roecchetta’s roomz 


wish it was over,”’ muttered Vis 





idiotical escapade, who knows how 
things might have dragged on? Per- 
haps to end in nothing after all. Hut 
for him the Gercral would never have 
gone near his step-sister, and then-- 

So it was no wonder if, on the day 
of the wedding. !ouis d'or galore found 
their way inte his horny palm. In 
spite of a hundred commissions a day 
and aching legs at night, he cordially 
wished that his lieutenant could take 
unto himself a wife monthly. 

“Well, I always said it.” growleJ 
Castellengo from amidst the Abruzzi 
and the bears—‘“that D’Agliano is too 
lucky a fellow by half!” 

Then he sat him down straightway 
and scribbled off the cheeriest, kindesi 
reply to the letter in which Oreste had 
conveyed him the happy intelligence 
He would have liked to blossom out 
in a sonnet. but, after several at- 
tempts, was forced to give it up in 
despair and content himself and 
friends with sober prose. 


WHAT SOME COLLECT. 








In a window of a certain Continental 
bric-a-brac shop is a notice informing 
passers-by that special attention is giv- 
en to the needs and requirements of 
collectors, adding that articles of vertu 
are sought for with dispatch ard ul- 
most unvarying success. The proprie- 
tor is a typical Frenchman, suave and 
business-like, and not averse to a chat. 

“I have some strange clients,” he 
said, during a recent interview. “One 
of them—a gentieman—has a passion 
for monumental brasses. Whatever I 
find in that way I always submit to 
him for his refusal. He has a wall 
along part of his garden to which these 
strange objects of his collection are 
usually attached. The choicest speci- 
mens he has had inserted in the panel- 
ing of one of the roome in his house. 
And not, perhaps, the least queer act 
on his part is to have his own amongrt 
them in the same place—with the dat« 
of death left blank, of course. 

“Another client. a lady, is a collector 
of teeth—the teeth of criminals, cele- 
brated personages, the teeth of canni- 
bals. and, in a word, all kinds of teeth 
which have anything of a history. She 
preserves her epecimens in cabinets, in 
tiny bexes. with a label giving details 
and any interesting particulars concern- 
ing the specimens attached to each one. 
Then there is the wife of a rich Amer- 
fiean, who has resided here for six or 
seven years. who collects the shoes of 
all ages and countries. Her hobby has 
already cost her a small fortune. 

“Lately I have been buying up large 
numbers of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth century buttons for a lady 
collector, Some samples T have discev- 
ered and nurchased have been very 
cest!y. Some exquisite samples of hut- 
tens were in fashion about a “wndred 
years azo. many having beautifully 
painted miniatures in the centre, which 
were surrennded with either precious 
stones or paste. IT have zgiven in some 
eases as much as two hundred and fifty, 


frances fer a single button 





2 iene 
DOLLS. 

\ great centre for the manufactur: 
of Aes is in Thuringia. in Germanv 
In one district of this province almoet 
every house is a doll factory, a doll 


having to perss through a great many 
hands hefeore it is finished First the 
bedy is made this heing composed of 
papier mache. linen stuffed with hay 
or simply a piece of wood, turned upon 
alathe. The best dolls have bodies of 
leather, stuffed with hair Arm: and 
legs are made in iron molds, and when 
quite dry are joined together: these 
with the beie< all roughly finished, are 
sent from the houses where they are 
made te the central factory, where the 
limbs are fixed to the proper bodies in 
various wars. according to their price 
The cheaper kind have arms and lege 
joined to the trunk by means of glued 
pieces of muslin. but the more expensive 
are sx made that a broken limb can he 
replaced. whilet the best dolls -2lways 
have percelain heads these, too being 


made in the 4istrict The ewee for the 


lolls are als made in the Sonn-bherz 
Tetrict hd gciase-hinw'ing etablieh- 
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when a string is pulled. Directly the 
string is let go the air from the bel- 
lows escapes through a narrow aper- 
ture in which a minute ball, made of 
some very light material, jumps up and 
down under the pressure of the air, thus 
making the sound of “mamma” or 
“papa.” This doll-making industry is 
the mainstay of the inhabitants of this 
particular district in Thuringia. 





SETTLING IT. 


The old fable of the lawyers and the 
oyster, in which the ownership of an 
oyster being contested the lawyers ate 
the oyster and gave a shell to each of 
the litigants, is matched by a story of 
a lawsuit which a Russian newspaper 
relates as entirely authentic. 

In a city of Poland two men came 
into court with a suit over the owner. 
ship of an umbrella which had been 
left in a restaurant. Each one intro- 
duced evidence to prove that the um- 
brella was his. Being unable to match 
the wisdom of Solomon by dividing the 
umbrella between them, the judge post- 
poned the case. Pending its decision 
the umbrella was left In his Wonor’s 
private room. 

Later, as he left the court to go home, 
the judge found that the weather was 
rainy. He went back to his room, took 
the umbrella which was in litigation,and 
spread it over his head in the street. 
Rut on his way home he went into a 
restaurant, and left the umbrella on 
the rack: and when he was ready to 
leave the place he found that it had 
been taken away by some unknown 
customer. = 

Then he bought another umbrella and 
tek it to his court-reoom. When the 
case came up the litigants were con- 
fronted with ft. and neither was able 
to identify it as his own. 

The court thereupon fined them both 
for invoking the law on a frivolous 
pretext. and they departed empty- 
handed and decided “non-suited.” 

- . = -—--— 

Self-Mastery. -Undirected. unguided, 
and ungoverned, strong passions and 
a strong wil! may lead to ruin. 4 
child who possesses these and who 
grows up uncontrolled and never learn- 
ing self-control, has a terrible future 
in store for him If his possibilities 
for good were great. so are his possli- 
bilities for evil Plate says “Great 
criminals are perverted heroes: or, in 
the words of another, “Gigantic selfich- 
ness is possible only te men of vaat 
ability.” Yet even here. it is not the 
power which has wrecked them, but the 
lack of the highest power of all, that 
of self-mastery. This ie the crowning 
glory of man not that the reason, the 
judgment, and the conscience shall con- 
quer or destroy desire impulse and pas 
sion. but that they shall @ control and 
guide them as to direct their vast capa- 





cities into channels for good and not 
for evil 

Marriage It ie weual to attribute the 
misery ‘n the world to Intemperancs 
and other vicious habits There ar 
however causes behind actual vicious 
nese Much of the unhappiness and 
want which exist are traceable to im 
prudent marriages The woman who 
promises to “love and honor” one of 
whom she is not sure that he posses*< 
a lovable and honorable character may 
entail upon herself a life of wretched 
nese And the man who heedleesty « 
yenants to keep the life of the we 
man who truete him o@ his own ise tak 
ing a responsibility { which he should 
well ponder the weight The inex: « 
rience of youth, scorninge the wisdom 
of those who are capable of advising 
will often persist Put. if vou muet 
marry. do not run away to do ft, lest 
you wich afterward that vou could onty 


run back 
=o 


FXTFRNAL INFLUENCES. 








Matthew Arnold inan admirable essay 
on ecriticiem., save that “for the creas 
tien of a master work of literature two 
powers must concur -the power of the 
man and the power of the moment 
and the man is not enough witheut the 
moment.” This is a truth that relates 
not nie to Viterature bute ie f far 


wider applicability. In every work that 


s truly well done and pr Auct ‘ of 
Q 4d ree thees twee rowers must 
mite of mmon gr na TT) 
+ 7 "+ ‘ 
¢ ‘ ’ 
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like manner the capacities of man can- 
not flourish and bear fruit except under 
appropriate external influences. 


Scientific and Useful. 


Paper Coffins.—Many undertakers 
are now using cheap coffins pressed 
out of paper pulp. When polished and 
stained such coffins look almost as 
well as those bf wood. They last 
longer in the ground than coffins of 
wood or metal, and they can be her- 
metically sealed better than heavy me 
tal ones. 

Sawdust as Fuel.Sawdust is trana 
formed into transportable fuel in Ger- 
many by a simple process. It is heat- 
ed under high steam pressure until 
the resinous elements become sticky, 
when it is pressed into bricks. One 
man with a two-horse power machine 
turns out {000 bricks per day, heating 
value not stated. 

Ships as Lightning Rods The rea 
son why ships are not struck by light- 
ning is attributed to the general use 
which is now made of wire rope for 
rigging purposes, as well as to the fact 
that the hulls of ships are usually con 
structed of iron or steel. Thus the 
whole ship forms an excellent and con 
tinuous conductor, by means of which 
the electricity is led into the ocean and 
dissipated 








For Easy Writing on Trains.-Th- 
rolling stock of German State railroad 
has been provided with an appliances 
which will enable passengers on board 
a train to write without AiMiculty, and 
regardless of the motion of the train 
The new appliance consists of a board 
Suspended from the ceiling of the car 
by strong but elastic cords, which will 
prevent the vibration of the moving 
train from interfering with the writer 

A Chemical Blotting Pad —A cheap 
and excellent substitute for blotting 
paper may be extemporized as follows 
Mix fourteen parts (hy weight) of xy 
sum and two of potatoe four, with suffi 
cient water to produce a plastic paste 
Pour or press into a suitable mould. A» 
soon as the mass has become hard and 
dry it affords an admirable blotter 


Farm and Garden. 


The Horse Does This: A good horse 
can travel 400 yards in four and a half 
minutes at a walk, 4100 yards in two 
minutes In a trot, and 4100 yards in one 
minule in a gallop The usual work 
of a horse is taken at 225400 pounds 
raised one foot per minute for elght 
hours per day. A horse will carry 20 
pounds twenty five miles per day of 
elght hours 








The Destruction of Trees Attention 
is called to the fact that a great many 
trees through which electric wires rane 
are dead After heavy rains many «cf 
these trees begin tea Aroq and «de 
The Jeaves, saturated with moisture, 
lead the current down into the hody 
of the tree The compantex claim that 
all of the wires are inwulated, but con 
stant swinging among the branches 
cuts off the covering, and the wire he 
comes bare A great deal of complaint 
is being made and sults are to he 
brought against the eleetrie compa 
niles 

Tirnter A country cannot continu 
te be pepulous nor hight, elivilized 
when its forests, of their equivalent in 
coal, are lost th ft Fleet thite teow 
been experienced by many natlon« Ths 
whole Fastern world was once well 
wooded Roman and Greek writers a 
sure us of this Vast regions of fou 
rope and Asia, by ware and wanton 
ness and imprudence, have been etry, 
ped of their forests A belt of wood 
land setretching from the Pyrenees te 
the Himalavae has beer “wept away 
and that whole region, ones fertile and 
populous, now barely sustains a a 
ple seanty in numbers It in w« wignifi 


wn fact that great deserts now o-# 





ecupy the original seat of the hun.an 
rae, and extend « every route of 
their migrations Hamteoldt is report 
ed ee BAY INK Maer iv all ellenats 
Been te bring use future peneration 
two calanit “ ut rie aA want of field 
and a seas ty of water Whe 7 
come alike from the je-me ris 
forests 
ee 

] was taken withabhareh, dry Couy! J 
grew «teadily wore My Peer ige tite 
theught | was going into that 
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ADVERTISING KATES FURNISHED ON AP 
PLICATION. 

Addrens all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
PHILADELVHIA, Pa, 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND 
FRIENDS. 

The sudden death of Mr. A. E. Smythe, 
late publisher of THE POST, and the 
legal formalities consequent on settle- 
ment of his estate constitute the cause 
of, and our apology for, the delay in 
issue of the paper. 

We ask your indulgence and patience 
for a few days, as we exyectto be regu- 
larly om time commenc'ng with issue 
of 28th Instant. 


—_—_-——_.e —- 





Asto Wooing. 

Theoretically the wooing stage, which 
may be made to Inelude the time from 
the first love blushes up to the day of 
marriage, is the brightest and happiest 
in a man or woman's career, It is a 
period which poets have appropriated 
as their special theme, so pleturesque 
in it, so full of romance and music, 
Married life, until we become Darbles 
and Joans, is lightly esteemed by the 
makers of verse, and the period be 
fore love's awakening is hardly regard 
ed by them at all, except as a means 
of studying innocent children, The ex 
tremes of age are beld to be poetical: 
but the long intervening streteh would 
seem to have nothing in it to awake 
the muses except the woolng stage 

Now we would not deny the pietur 
esqueness of wooing, and that hot 
merely on the seore that what every 
one says must be right, but also be 
couse personal observation leads to the 
eonclusion that the epoch is a roman 
tieone. You have seen, if you have not 
felt and Jet us hope that you have 
het missed the direct expertence that 
it is mw those when life is cpute kened to 
an amaziog, almost an ablarning ex 
tent. So great does vitality become that 
it is a omatter of common satire thet 
love fills net only the sould) but) the 
leeady Tostend of eating heartily as was 
your went, you Will peck at your food 
and taste Tittle bits here and there 
Your sleep, too, will be broken You 
will He awake at night and awaken 
ently im the torning These are the 
very cotmonest svinptoms Knewn to 
the most matter of-fact of those whe 
de their own woeelng The period: is, 
then, a pleturesque one oon that we 
may be agreed It is interesting te 
wateb jn moderation; it is still more 
interesting fo ge through But it is 
the Dlissful unehbeckered period which 
its painters would have us believe 
which indeed we try to make ourselves 
believe? Is it. nbowe all other periods, 
the most enchanting % 

Well, it depends upon how we look at 
t To say that it is in the highest de 
yree an emotional time is to state oa 
truism. But is the emotional the high 
est type of enjoyment’ Is not wooing 
rather an anxious worrying preliminary 
toa comfortable contented time’? Is it 


two fort « «af life which is hecessary to 


a des ruble change, but - n itself an 
uneomfortalle po ] Probably olen 
would le * \ ve t this 


indeed it is to be condemned at all. 

But assuming the wooing state of 
mind brings certain worries with it 
the sorrows do not end when the wero 
ing is over and the lidy is won. ‘The 
period of engagement is po doubt in 
many respects very picturesque; but it 
too, has ite drawbacks. Creatures as 
we are of moods and temperaments, 
limited as we are in our capacity to 
vive and receive pleasure, to conform 
our actions te our desires, is it to be 
wondered that there are many hitches 
eceurring during an engagement to 
mar its beauty? In theory there can 
be nothing more delightful than the 
two hearts that beat as one: but what 
allowance do we make for the nasty 
temper that will) sometimes burst 
through the earefully-assumed re 
straint, and for the differences of opin 
ion that will now and again “assert 
themselves uncomfortably with the 
best asserted lovers?’ Married life, of 
course, presents the same problems; 
but often time has taught us wisdom 
or it has at least brought us to a fuller 
and a wiser knowledge of each other's 
limitations. But the period of engage 
nent is one of sensitive intensity 

What allowance are we to make for 
the mere weariness of the fleah? Sup 
pose the net common instance, when 
one of the two is dead-beat, tired out 
and is yet expected to receive the as 
siduous attentions of the other with 
sprightly cheerfulness! There are some 
things stronger than love, and a Jaded 
body and a worried overwrought mind 
cannot respond as one desires to the 
love-songs of another, charm he or she 
never so well) You have not in these 
early stages arrived at a proper un 
derstanding of one another's character 
istics, You think you have, but you 
And a momentary differen 
tiation in mood may be altogether mis 


have net 


understood by a volatile overcharged 
mind. What if be stays away, when 
he ought to be on duty, from = sheeer 
weariness? What if she, worried by a 
succession of anxieties, answers short 
ly the flow of idealisms and metaphor: 
that he pours out? What if a letter is 
shorter than its accustomed length’? 
What if an eagerly -looked-for tixture 
is set aside beenuse of a pressing en 
gagement? Tothe man or woman net 
in love with each other these are trifles 
to be explained and to be understood, 

In speaking of these diffleulties whieh 
beset the path of wooers and wooed, 
we do not apply them to the most un 
reasonable people alone It is vers 
largely the intensity of passion whieh 
determines these littl rifts. Just as 
® sipash in an express train is worse 
than one ina freight, so ardent lovers 
are prone to the most serious quarrels 
The sobriety of married life will thin 
out the difference and render each par 
ty more capable of a quiet understand 
ing of them While vou are vet lovers 
there is always a greater or less feel 
ing of uncertainty which puts vou on 
the alert. not stimulating vou to vigi 
lant wisdom perhaps, but to somewhat 
suspleious aetivity. The qnuarrrels are 
not quarrels of hate. but of love. and 
through them all vou really come clos 
er together, theugh vou may sometimes 
seem to grow apart It is seldom that 
1 lovers’ quarrel has terminated an en 
yagement permanently, except in those 
instanees where each party has heen 
too obstinate to acknowledge error and 
so pave the way for a return to a con 
dition which each desires, No thengt 
a quarrel is often used a8 an exerse 
for parting when love on one side has 
waned, the ending of an engagement is 
brought about mere by Indifference. 
where each drifts his or her way with 
out Violent rupture. until the separa 
tion beeomes so wide that it cannot tw 
bridged over. 

The sorrows of wooing. however. are 
slicht compared with its pleasures, One 
does not advance them seriously as ar 
cuments, for there is no domain of hu 

in Interests where irutiments are 

re utterly useless or 
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outshone by the married state. The 
wooing stage ix often too perturbed to 
be altogether desirable, except as an 
inevitable means to an end. Take it 
away, and half the beauty of marriage 
is destroyed; but, for all that, it is not 
a period which one would wish to see 
prolonged. Llamg wooing and a long 
engagement are apt to tear people too 
much to tatters, or to leave them more 
indifferent than might be desired. A 
long life at high pressure is wearing. 
and the wooing stage is undoubtedly 
one of bigh pressure. It must not be 
tow short, or there ix the liability of 
taking a hasty step that is practically 
irrevocable, But it should not be too 
long, or the step may after all be taken 
with a lack of interest which is of all 
things least desirable. In discussing 
the serrows of wooing, we have 
thought rather of the serious man, te 
whom marriage is a possibility, than of 
the youthful Adonis whose callow Jerve 
is simply adventurous experimenting 


Selfishness ix one of the deadliest 
enemies of home-life. It is a debasing 
and injurious trait of character any 
where, but is especially pernicious in 
the home. beenuse the essential spirit 
of the home is unselfishness. Here all 
should seek not their own, but the 
things of others Self denial is the 
highest honor. and he whe practises it 
the most unobtrusively is the most 
valuable member of the household. He 
will eontribute most to its happiness, 
and will himself be most highly es 
teemed., 


There are people who never allow 
any interference with their settled 
plans, but they are not the most :cree- 
able of friends or the kindest of nelgh- 
bors. Their self-absorption may pro- 
duee wonderful results, and their tal- 
ents multiply exceedingly, but there is 
apt to be a hardness which is repellent. 
In beautiful contrast to these selfish 
and rigid individuals are the sunny 
natures that seem always able to 
“make time’ for every duty, every 
pleasure, and who smilingly endure 
vexatious interruptions, 


Probably no inflnence is so power- 
ful in awakening the affections of the 
human heart as sympathy: there are 
few. even of the most rugged natures, 
whom if does not influence. It con 
strains much more powerfully than 
fores can do A kind word or a kind 
look will affect those with whom coer- 
clon bas been tried in vain. Sympathy 
invites love and obedience: harshness 
provekes aversion and resistance. 


“Who knows not, and kKnews not 
that he knows not is a fool—shun 
him.’ saves a wellknown Arabian pro 
verb “Who knows not, and knows 
that he knows not. is humble teach 
him. Whe knews. bout knows not that 
he knows, is asleep wake him. Who 
knows, and knows that he knows, is 
wise follow him.” 

Klattery should never be received 
nanny other light than that von hare 
inerited a word of praise for something 
vou have sceomplished whieh shall 
sufflee te suppert sour self-confidence 
The sweet tengune is more often a fas 
than a friend when it greets vou with 
flattery. 

What we wish to remember we 
If it isin the 
line of our work, we must be master 


must thereugchiy possess 


of it. net only labering diligently. but 
niderstanding each step. being inter 
ested in each detail seeing the relation 
of each part to the whole. and cultiva 
ting a passion for excelllence 


If the simple attitnde of quiescence 
ind waiting he seenred, the emotion 
of anger and the desire for revenge 
will usually pass away together, and 
letter feelings Wiser connsels mad 


ruer Views will take their place 





Correspondence. 





(HESTER.—Dolly Varden is one of the 
haracters in Dickens’ “Barnaby Rudge.” 
She was very much loved by Joe Willet 
liugh, of the Maypole Inn, and Simon 
Tappertit. Dolly dressed in the Watteay 
style, and was exceedingly lively and 
pretty. Her father, Gabriel Varden, was 
a lo kemith. 

G. B. F.—As commonly understool, a 
parricide is a person who murders bis 
father or mother; one who murders an 
ancestor, but Blackstone applies the word 
tv» one who kills his child A matricide is 
the killer or murderer of a mother; and a 
sororicide is the killer or murderer of a 
sister, A regicide is a king-killer. 


CIVILIAN.—It is said that the Lritish 
soldier came by his nickname, ‘Tommy 
Atkins.” as follows: Some forty vears ago 
the military authorities, in order @ se- 
eure uniformity of practice, found it ne- 
cessary to issue specimens of the mode of 
filling up army forms; the clerk at the 
War Office selected for this duty adopted 
as the soldiers name the ‘ognomen 
Thomas Atkins. and this name has ever 
ince appeared at the head of specimen 
army formes; hence the nickname ‘*Tom- 
my Atkins.” 

M. ID. I.—The tamarind is the fruit of a 
large tree which grows wild in) vartoux 
parts of Africa and Asia, but which ix 
now cultivated in the West Indies and in 
South America. The fruit is a pod, five or 
six inches long and as thick as « man’s 
finger, containing a row of seeds which 
ire surrounded by a sour juicy pulp. In 
the West Indies when the pods are ripe 
they are picked and the fruit shell-d out, 
packed into casks, and covered with boll- 
ing sirup. In the East Indies tamarinds 
are put up without sirup. A cooling acid 
lrink is made from them by stveping 
them in water. It is often Kiven 19 fer- 
sons sick with fevers. 


M J.—The Greeks had far higher I'ter- 
ary and artistic gifts than any other race 
that has appeared in the world. In art 
they stand supreme: in literature they 
have furnished masterpieces and rules for 
il time; in architecture they Prrought 
their own style to perfection. Of course 
this does not necessarily mean that what 
« left of Greek art and Mterature ix worth 
il] that exists of art and literature be- 
sidex because all other rates for two 
thousand years have been pupils, directly 
rv indirectly, of the Greeks in all that per- 
tains to beauty, and have embodied much 
of what Greece had to teach in their oun 
productions, and hecause there are flelds 
which did not attract the Greek mind 
and experiences of which the Greek knew 
nothing. 

M F—It is said that certain Eastern 
nations have a fanciful bellef that each 
month of the year is under the nilacnece 
of a precious stone or gem. whi *h influ- 
ence affects the destiny of a person born 
during that particular month. Henve the 
custom among friends and lovers to make 
presents of these natal gems, the signifi- 
cations of which are given in detail as fol- 
lows: January, garnet. constancy and 
fidelity; February amethyst, sincerity 
March, bloodstone. courage and presence 
f mind; April, diamond. innocence; May 
emerald, success in love; June agate, 
health and long Itfe: July. coral, contented 
mind; August, sardonyx conjugal felicity 
s- pte mber chrysolite antidote against 
madness; October opal, hope; November 
tey az fidelity; December, turquels« pros- 
perity , 

IGNORAMVUS.—We have often been 
isked 4a question “imilar to that which 
you put, namely, “Where can I obtain 
ist of educational books specially su‘tall 
or self-education?’ The letter 
vou ask this 


in which 
question is well and carefully 


Written. The difficulty of answering a 
i over of this kind is that we have no 
<tide to the exaet object of the persor 
“ Aix} for Kelf-education. Three 
{ax f lack of lucation may be dis 


mguianes. First those who have not 
‘nh ordinary eleme Ntary education 
ind cannot read. write, or cipher readily 
but need the kind Of teaching zained in 
im evening continuation school. What 
h people require is a set of schoo! 
woks and a little personal direciion from 
“ome teyeher Fach of the educational! 
ublishing firms fssues a set of schooi- 
ooks useful for this purpose. Any good 
wmokseller will h ive a set of the works cf 
ne or more of these firms in stock, and 
wy Can get an arithmetic, grammar, and 
res ding-book without difficulty that will 
Serve your purpose Put that. we ima 
é ne is har lly what you require. A se 
ni stage in lack of edus ation, after peo 
have mastered the elements, as y¢ 
a deficiency in the fluent use cf 
fucation—they cannot write wit 
sufficient rapidity and ease and ‘ommat! 
words This fluen y comes Ly suct 
reading and practice in writing a= 
43 * within the power of every one A 
Stage in the lack of education 
whict or women feel th 


r uf ler . 11 
ire eufficiently well 
wit ndor tere of the rud 


' 
. 





RECONCILIATION. 


— 
BY G. H. B 
4 tears, tears and pain, 
. words said, conn’ d Oer again, 
: nt and day, day and night, 
y arning eyes seem aye in sigh"; 
ed] me so, not long 46”. 
w. you love me never, 
tous ery at parting nigh, 
bitterness of our “good-bye” 
haunt me, hurt me, till I die, 


- ever, Love! for ever: 
ret ves. 


| laugh, laugh and sing. 
.« glints oer everything, 
Night and day, day and night, 
i Y words said, forgotten quite; 
art! 1 know you loved me 5», 
v) «corn, your love could sever, 
i« pride, whate'er betide, 
.z love, by trouble tried, 
nd 1. «till side by side, 
For ever, Love! for ever! 











In the Old Days. 
y.< sir, as you may suppose, I've 


sith some queer experiences and 
gimut deal of the ups and dowus 
ile’s lives since I was first taken 
the Theatre Royal Salcott. A 
r-keeper may learn a sight of 
shout those that pass in and ou’, 
sithout making it his busiess fc 
h them too closely. I've had a 
{ in more than one bit of romance 
.) life too, I can tell you, and you 
believe it or not, as much tragedy 
medy have been played before 
os d wn here as ever trotted or 
ied across the stage up yonder, 

t UN vouch for. 
[ <it «ometimes thinking over things 
'l I am almost tempted to try 
ind jot some of them down, but 
ther I'm not much of a hand 
ait a pen, you see, sir, 80 it 
mee to nothing. You were asking me 
now about swells as get stage- 
k and soon. Lor’ bless you, we've 


t 


hal « ores of them here at different 
time baronets and earls and such 
k «ome of them in disguise, it 1s 


true. but not all Mr. Tamplin has 
» bribed over and over gain to let 
therm play leading parts, but the most 
of them don’t stick to it long. The 
i}. «« is always extra hard on them at 
rohearsals, and he puts them through 
h «tiff training and bullies them so 
muct they are generally thankful 
ich to clear out. Yes, as I said just 

.. heaps of gents have come and 
‘ hut there is one thing that I re- 
rember happened some twenty years 
which was, I think, a most uncom- 
urrence. We had a lady of 

k playing a pantomime part, and 
t'« more. I was the one that brought 
You would like to hear aii 

her, you say, sir. Well, it’s a 

yarn and will take the best 

fan hour to tell, but I don’t sup- 

shall be disturbed. If you 

ist make yourself cozy by the 

for they won't be coming to 

for quite that time, I'll shut the 

ng all glass I can easiiy see if 

comes along I have to keep 

sharp look-out, for our boss 
lave a lot of loafers hanging 
the wings. There, now we are 
nug-like; so here’s for the story. 
ention real names, except Mr 


‘ + 


and my own, and then ho 

in come of it. I am afraid I 
gin by talking about myself, if 
excuse me, sir 1 daresay you 
that I go very lame; that is 
gh an accident I had with one cf 
ngs in the harlequin scene when 
omparatively a young man. J 

n those days to be stage carpen- 
engineer and what not, until 
igh another man’s carelessness I 
lost my leg and got so knocked 
that I have never been able to 
lay’s hard work since. When I 
put of hospital I was at my wits’ 
know what I snould do to get 
ne. until Mr. Tamplin came to 
ind offered me this post, which 
very grateful for, you may be 
igh it was not so much good 

s« [| had been earning. How- 
wife was a thrifty woman 
lyers, and did a bit of washing 
‘= $9 Wwe managed to rub along 
is About a year after I set- 

wn here she did her best to get 

f this, though: she took to at- 
meetings held by a pe- 


7 7 , * whose views were 
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one of the ‘chosen,’ as they called them- 
selves, should have a husband that 
made his money in such a wicked place 
asatheatre. She argued and she pray- 
ed and she wortrwi, but I would not 
give in. I said I must help to get bread 
for the children (there were six of 
them) somehow, that there was little 
enough I could do and that here I meant 
to stick, and so at last she agreed to 
drop the matter on condition that I 
never mentioned the place to her, nor 
‘et the yougsters come here. 

“As I eaid before, sir, we took lodg- 
ers, and though we lived in a poor part 
of the town, we would have none but 
those we believed to be quite respect- 
able, at any rate. We were pretty for- 
tunate, and very rarely indeed did we 
have to keep the landlord waiting for 
his rent. 

“One night, early uu: the December of 
‘74, there came a knock at our door 
rather late, and as, for a wonder, I was 
at home—having had a night off—I an- 
swered it. There, standing on the 
steps, was a tall, slim girl, w'th some- 
thing close-folded in her arms. 

**Are you Mr. Wyvei?’ she asked in 
a rich votce, which somehow seemed 
to appeal to me. 

**Yes, miss! Can I do anything for 
you?’ I said. 

“*T was told that you had a room to 
let: if so, will you take in a sick man” 
was her reply. a little tremor running 
through her words 

“*Room, miss? We've only an attic 
Step inside, please, and I'll call my 
wife,’ I said, opening the door wider 

“‘No, no! she answered impetuously, 
‘T cannot come in; I have left my hus- 
band on the other side of the street and 
must go back to him An attic would 
do; we are very poor, but I could pay 
you a week’s rent in advance if you 
wish it: I will come back for your an- 
swer in a minute or two.” saying which 
she disappeared. 

“T went down and consulted Martha. 
‘She’s a lady. every inch of it.” I said, 
‘but so young. I don't think she can 
be more than twenty. and she has a 
child wrapped up in her cloak, I be- 
lieve.’ 

“My wife stood rigid for a moment or 
two, gazing into space and looking as 
though she were under the influence of 
some spell, a way with her when turn- 
ing over anything in her mind. 

“‘We must take the sick man in,’ 
she said, at length, much to my relief. 
and accordingly we went upstairs and 
opened the front door again. There 
was no one there, only on the s‘ep there 
lay a small bundle. T stooped down to 
examine it. ‘Why! it’s a haby—a boy.’ 
IT said. ‘We've been played a nice trick. 
Martha.’ T was about to add. when I 
heard a voice—the same rich, vibrating 
voice which had stirred me so before— 
calling for help from the other side of 
the way. Handing the child to my wife, 
I limped across as quickly as IT could 
and found the young lady doing her 
best to sustain the weight of a man 
who was evidently in a state of col- 
lapse. There was a gas lamp hard by, 
‘nd by the light of it IT could see re 
was voung and gentleman-like, but so 
ghastly pale that I almost doubted if 
he wasnt going to die there and then 

“T put my arm round him, but not 
being of much account in the matter of 
strength myself, I began to wonder how 
we were going to get him Into the hous 
when the question was solved by my 
wife. who. having given the hoy Into 
ne of the children’s care. came over to 
see what she could do. Being strong- 
limbed and cool-headed, with her as- 
<istance we soon got the poor fellow 


indoors and upstairs. IT shall never for- ~ 


get the look of dismay which came into 
the young lady’s face as she glanced 
round the empty room. which. as T had 
told her, was nothing but an attic I 
made a kind of apology for it, and said 
that at any rate it was dry and rain- 
proof, 

““Oh! it was not that I was thinking 
if.’ she replied; ‘it was abcut furniture 
I have no money te buy any” My wife 
had fetched a chair from somewhere for 
the sick man. whose breathing came in 
short gasps: otherwise the room was 
perfectly bare. Furniture! I had never 
given it a thought. but Martha, whe 
was down on her knees trying te coax 
a fire to burn in the damp grate had, it 
seems ‘The lady was quite welcome 
to the use of a few things out of Nobt 4 
room till they could turn round a 
she said 

“Nobbs was our first-floor lodger 

ng man working m the ‘ 


¢ 


poor Mr. Somerset, as we will call him. 
from which he did not rise for many 
days, a severe attack of inflammation 
of the lungs bringing him near death's 
door. My wife helped all she could with 
the nursing, and although I says it that 
shouldn't, was very good to them tn 
her way, whilst from the very first 
there was positively nothing that I 
would not have done for the lady It 
was not only that she was beautiful, 
for she was that in a regal kind of way 
—tail, as I have said before, sir, with 
large, soft brown eyes, and hair for all 
that it looked so dark, had a warm 
coppery tinge in it; a clear-cut nose and 
a proud, sensitive mouth she had, tee 
No, it was not only her good looks, it 
was that she was so patient and brave 
and so devoted to her husband “and 
child, so gentle to us all that made me 
think so much of her. The boy was 
very like her, with the same colore! 
eyes and hair; hardly a look of his fa- 
ther about him—he being very fair. you 
eee, sir—and with the same winning way 
as she had. He very soon became the pet 
and plaything of the house, and him 
and me were fast friends; he christened 
me ‘Wobble,’ and would crow with d:« 

light when he saw me, and would clam 

ber up Into my arms and pull my beard 
with his little fat, chubby hands. A bon- 
ny child: no wonder that his mother 
thought so much of him Poor thing‘ 
What a struggle she had, though at 
first they paid the rent regular enough 
She painted a bit. and IT managed te 
sell a few of her pictures and fancy ar- 
ticles for a trifle: but T knew well their 
small stock of money was fast going 
You see, the sick man needed so much 
nourishment, sir Every penny she 
could spare went in buying dainties for 
him, whilst she, T was sure, did not 
really have enough to eat Fortunate- 
lv. Nobbs did not come back for Christ- 
mas, so we were able to let them still 
use our furniture, but I could not help 
wondering how It would all end. 

“One morning. the beginning of the 
new year. Martha told me that the 
Somersets had paid no rent for the 
last three weeks. I asked her if we 
could not afford to wait, for IT knew 
things were going very hard with them. 
but she shook her head gloomily. The 
winter was a very bitter one: food was 
dear and work was scarce. A man and 
his wife who had lived with us for 
years had gone away, owing us a small 
sum. = we had two reems on our 
hands. ‘T must go and tell her she must 
let me have a little money by te-mer 
row.’ she said, which she accordingly 
aid. 

“Tt had become ahabit with me alwave 
to go to the Somersets’ room before 
etarting for the theatre to know if there 
was anything that T could do for the 
lady, so after awhile I went and knoek- 
ed at their door and was bidden to 
come in Mrs. Somerset was sitting In 
front of the fire, and T could see at 
giance she had been cerving Th 
youngster would have come toddling 
across the room to me. but his mother 
raised a warning hand, at the sane 
time glancing anxiously towards th 
hed where the sick man lay in an un 
easy doze 

“‘T am glad you have come up. Mr 
Wryvel: T want you to do me a faver” 
she said, her voice trembling a little as 
she spoke ‘Will you take that to th- 
came shop as you did the other things 
please, and get as much as you can on 
it” and she placed a small parcel in 
my hands,then turned away from me a 
though she were afraid of being tempt 
ed to demand it back again ‘Any- 
thing else, ma’am” I asked 

“*No, thank you. I think not I have 
heen trying to paint, but have used uy 
all my most important colors, and you 
got so very Jittle for the last picture 
1daid. Ah! Mr. Wyvelif only vou could 
tell me of something by which T might 
earn a little money,” she said. with tears 
in her voice. 

“This was not the first tire she had 
appealed to me; T would have ¢« r 
comething to have heen able to hely 
her But. Lor’ bless vou. sir’ she nad 
no knowledge of anything useful ld 
had never soiled her finger-tips till tt 


trouble had come upen her, and heeid 
she could not be away from her sich 
husband for anv length of tire I 
could only shake my head sorrowfu 
and leave her Her eves follows 
the door nd « J rea | 
‘ry i stey r tw toward } 
al ¢ =} } ar Is r r 1 ‘ 
+} rr ¢ ¢ ¢ © + 
' 
eh I ha 
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I managed to bring some mending hom 
from the theatre for her to do, but they 
paid next to nothing for it. Things 
went on much about the same for an 

other week or so, when one morning w 

heard from Nobbs; he was coming back 
in a couple of days, he said 

“That settles the matter,’ said my 
Wife: ‘the Somersets ‘ull have to go’ 

““But you surely can't turn that sick 
man out of doors,’ IT said, looking aghast 
at her. 

“"No; [T shan’t exactly do that I'm 
going to apply to the elders for tickets 
for the Saleott Hospital, where he'll 
have toe go as in-patient. And Mrs 
Somerset and her boy must get a lodg- 
ing elsewhere. I cannot help saying TI 
shall be glad to get rid of them. It's 
been on my mind for some time past 
they must have disgraced themselves in 
seme Way or they wouldn't be without 
a friend in the world, surely" 

““‘Disgraced themselves! Yes, so they 
have in the eyes of their friends, I e« 
pect Made a runaway match, TT te 
lieve. I'd stake my life on it, though, 
Mrs. Somerset's as good and true a we 
man as ever trod in shoe leather. Rut 
she's very proud —too proud to ask a 
favor of those who have cast her off, } 
know,’ I said. , 

“*Ah! men all go for a pretty face 
and trim figure,’ my wife remarked con 
femptuously; ‘if she“were pl 
net think so much of her.’ 

““Come, Martha! have a little 
I said. trying to coax her. 
manage t 


Alner, you'd 


merey,” 
‘Can't we 
o scrape a few things together 
for them? Mrs. Somerset says that her 
husband can command a good appoint 
ment if only he can get well, and that 
they will pay us all back, with interest.’ 

“ “Says! remarked my wife, scornfui- 
ly. ‘No, it’s no use talking, Wyvel: my 
mind's made up: T can’t afford to loa 
Nobbs and I’m not a-going to sacrifice 
my own flesh and blood for Strangers 
There's two of the poor boys wanting 
shoes, and Jane necds a warm petti- 
coat; she's but poorly clad, and her 
with a hacking cough, too. Surely, as 
the father of a family, your first 
thought should be for them.’ 

“At that I had to hold my tongue, sir 
My wife sometimes reproached me for 
not being able to do better for her and 
the children. She always spoke of my 
accident as a judgment on the wicked 
line of life IT had taken up. I don’t 
think I've mentioned before that the 
pantomime, ‘Dick Whittington,” was 
running most Successfully at the the- 
atre. Mr. Tamplin had been very for- 
tunate in getting together an excep. 
tionally clever lot of artistes, and ao 
far net a hiteh had eccurred in the 
working of things. The afternoon of 
the day my wife and T had talked jt 
out about the Somersets, Mr. Tamplin 
came to me in trouble 

““*Wryvel.” he said, ‘Miss 


Freeman's 
taken ill and can't play 


to-night, anda I 
am going to man ‘gee 
in tell me where lecan wet 
held of a yvirl that can sing.’ Mis« 


Freeman was playing Alice 
the Jife of the : 


Jon’t ses how I 
unl <3 you ¢ 


and was 
Dlece 

“Hadn't she an 
questioned 


**VYes the airy Queen, you know 


but TP don't want to cut her three songs 
and there's not 


under-study, sir.” J 


another girl in the 
Troupe epual feooia Seley,’ 


~ was his re ply 
“Suddenly a wild 


idea came into my 
Uspare me for half a 

ur, sir? T think IT might he thelee te 
find someone to fll up the pap.’ w 


ead ‘ood ve 


Spare vou? Certainty he a ' 


4 quick 
iS possible though, and take a iby if 
neceseanry Come tomy reo: When you 
return,’ ying which he Jeft me 

“I went straight home and met , 
wife just ming out of the house Shi 
iSked if anvthing were amiss. to whi 


I replied that there was not, and ah 
passed on Then a though? struck hes 
mod she came hack ‘TI have told her’ 


he said. jerking her thumb in th: I 


reetion of the staircase ind I knew 

“he had been speaking her mind ta 

¢ Mrs Somerset I went up to tn 
t ind knocked at the door and + 
‘ - gaid ‘Come jn.’ The " 
ar had made vers littl. prow 


theugh the doctor said he had taken a 


turn. most of his time he was apparent 
inconsclou f what w r x 
1 biiry Mrs. Somerset wa 
‘ fir *} hl ker ne flair 
’ i I } ° “A fx a 
¢ ’ ; i y ‘ ' 
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caught sight of me, and it sort of went 
to my heart when I thought of =the 
nolsy greeting he had use to give me 

“ "Excuse me, ma‘am, disturbing you 
at this time of the day, but I have 
something I want very much to say to 
you, and yet I don't know quite how ‘ts 
put it’ T hegan 

“*You are referring to what your wife 
has heen saying to me, Wyvel,’ sh 
quickly replied ‘Please do not let it 
trouble you: she ia perfectly justified In 
the course she has taken.” As she fin 
ished speaking the eick man moved un 
easily and called her by name In an 
instant «he was by his side, bending 
over him with loving care 

**Heatrice, did some one say Just how 
that vou were to send me away amongst 
strangers, to a hoepital? he asked 

“*You have been dreaming, dear, I 
expect What put such a fancy into 
your head” 

I thought some one sald so in this 
reom just teow [oo mot let them part 
us. wife. if sou can help it; we may not 
have long to be together, was his reply 

“"Why. Val vou are getting better; 
the doctor saye so, therefore you must 
not talk eo despondently,” and = she 
smoothed bis pillows and kissed hii 
tenderly. whereupon he turned round 
and wa oon dozing again 

Oh, Mr Wryvel, if T had only been 


brought up te de omething: sensible 


hie mid. the tense running down her 
cheek You heard what omy hueband 
wth It wa very kind of your wife to 
geet th « th kets she wentoon, pointing 
te me papers Which lay on the wed 
bout J intet use them liow IT have 


prayed that LT omight find somethings te 
do, any honest work | would take at 
this present moment, however menial it 
rrutgehit bee 

""Poeame bome purposely to let) you 
know -T have heard oof something, 
mav’am, but maybe you won't like it,’ I 
peut in Then TP told her about the va 
caneyv oat the theatre, and first of all 
she seemed quite borrified at the tdea 

"Must Podecide at omee, Wyvel?’ she 
questioned 

‘‘Something very like it, Im afraid 
Poperevtrebsecct prot) tee tee poeetie: trberre than 
half an hbeur, and that’s nearly up, I 
reckon’ 

“What makes vou think - can sing’ 
she asked, as if tee poadan Cine 

Well matam, if you will excuse me 

saving se. your voice is all music,’ 1 
said And so it was, sit You khow 
from the very first it laid held of me 

She smiled sadly at ms little 


” 


Compliment then eank down ia 
her chair, apparentiy dost im thought 
i did ert disturh her, I could 
treet have deoone if my very life 
depended oom it, fer DP Kitew she Was 
fischting: & territbble battle, though she 
At as treet iconmde os Chreugh she were 
arved im mart 

“The flre turned lows: the boy moved 


re sthlessdy atrbertigced obvi tows, pebaatee deg 
freoye time tee the at bis tothe \t 
bast tl Was bin Tittle veeloe that) brok 
tthe mibetiee 

Marmimy' misatomy' Es seo Detanigery, 
weally' } vid Crete baba up hits 


hands t het 
Hungry, are yveou, pet? Wait a lit 


th and meether will get you something 


eat (oho omy eweet’ Pomust do this 
thine chat i hateful too ome for fae 
thea the and yours” saying which 
hie wught him oup oin her arms and 


him with kisses; then she 


phe d and took down her poor thread 


ar th and hat and commenced to 

peut them nm, md bo totteed the thin fin 
Kers tres that they could hardly 
A k Having made eo much 

Trent ! inage seemed suddenly to 

fi and | began te think after all 
that Fo badd comme noa fruitless errand, 
When the sick man, all unconsciously, 


turmed the scale im omy favor 
Net te the hospital, wife,’ he mur- 
mured you would net send me there?’ 


No, darling, never’ was her reply, 
and she stroked the hair back from 


his thet) forehead Hier touch seemed 
healing In two minutes he wae asleep. 
Then she turned to me l am ready, 


Wyvel; take me to Mr. Tamplin,’ she 
said 

Soo we started off together, not, how 
ever, before LT sent up omy litth maid 
Jane te look after the bay As we 
walked along Mrs Somerset bit by bit 
feelings, and by the time 


We reached Mr Tamplin’s room she 
was quit iim 
bie iv wl . Mu ne to fill 
t? f i ine ¢t 
‘ wen ! ictior 
ut —_— 
Y ca 
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asked her te sing to him, and she sat 
down att emall plamette he had In 
his room and sang as only one here and 
there can 

“That will de” said Mr Tarmplin 
‘There ts only the question of money to 
be settled then Say would you be 
satisfied with a £> a week. and sign an 
agreement to play the part to the close 
of the pantomime? he queried 

“"'T would sign anything within rea- 
son if you will pay me a week in ad- 
vance’ was her answer which non- 
j lussed me rather. 

“"And if Lde not care to do so? ques- 
tioned our boss 

“"T shall ge nd sing elsewhere, if 
only in the street: T must have money 
I have a sick husband and starving 
child at home.’ she sald, trying hard to 
speak in her ordinary tenes, [I eould 
hear, but her voles would quaver a lit 
tle Well, sir) Mr. Tamplin accepted 
her terms, ond she signed the paper he 
drew up, whereupen he handed her a 


five-pound peote Shall IT ever forget 
how her beautiful face seftened and 
glowed as she took it It meant life 


food, and a litth comfort for the two 
creatures on whom she lavished such 
t wealth of love ind for the moment 
the sacrifices he was about to make 

the price she would pay for that flimsy 
piece of puaper had no place in her 


thoughts whatever Then Mr. Tamplin 
pave her her limes (she'd litth enough 
t avd cred poreom ne her he would tell 
the prompter te help her all he could, 
he asked me ? show ber to the dress 
ing-reom, Where she could look them 
over 

“‘Just seribble ai jitth note to my 
wife, ma’am, and say you've got an 
evening engagement and won't be 


home till after eleven, and TM manage 
that she has it’ T suggested, when she 
found she had mo time te return home 
and make arrangements for her hus 
band’s comfort She thanked me, and 
lbegeed me alse te get her some change 
which TF did and some of the money 
wie Sent Dome with the letter Just as 
Mrs Somerset had finished writing it 
there came ao kneck at the door, and 
the dresser entered her arms laden 
with gauzy skirts and her hands cum 
bered with a pair of wings My lady 
watehbed her breathlessiv as she laid 
them out oon the benmeh: then a sigh of 
relief eseaped her If the attire was 
‘iry it was at least feminine In her 
intense anxiety te help her loved ones, 
she bad entirely forgotten to make any 
inquiries as te the get-up 

“Well sir, TP omust hurry on with my 
tale. or vou will be getting weary. Mrs 
Somerset. or rather Miss Frome, as she 
was cnlledo on the bills. was a success 
Hier beautiful voices attracted attention 
from the first. and seen became the 
talk of the town, as Mr. Tamplin had 
foreseen it weuld. oor be sure he would 
rever have engaged a novice at such 
terms rinah’ ff the reel like that; but 
when he did it he Knew Miss Freeman 
would met te back again, for she was 
down with tvpheid fever, it afterwards 
citme out As te omy dear lady, as I 
had get to christen her, she was full 
of gratitude te me for my share in the 
miaatter, but begged me with tears in 
her eves. te tell ne one of the transas 
thon You may be sure that T was dis- 
ereet, and for more reasons than one 
Had mv wife get an inkling as to how 
Mrs. Somerset spent her evenings, they 
wotild met hay been allowed to remain 


inether night under our roof: besides 


from certian hservations I made, I 
Was quite sur that there were those 
from Whom Mrs Semerset was anxious 
to hide her lemtity for she always 
wore a thick vell beth coming and go- 
ing from the theatrs whilst on the 


stage she fairly disguised herself. ‘Ne 
ver answer any questions about me 
never give my address to a living seul 
my good Wyvel’ she said to me as we 
walked home together after her first 
appearance I told her T would not, 
and I kept my word, but no promise 
I ever made gave me more trouble, I 
can assure you, sir; though for a tinne 
al] things went well Although always 
spoken of as the silent Miss Frome 
Mrs. Somerset soon became a favorite 
with the girls. she was so gentle and 
unassuming. so grateful for any litth 
kindness showr her that even the 
roughest of them seemed influenced by 
her goodness Mr. Tamplin was mort 


than delighted with her ‘She is a 
traw } = 1 1 meoone day ‘Evers 
he s n f ? with adn it ! Ky 
1) t Ws t < if V 
v} 1 ! nh 


molested if we can help it How is her 
husband?’ ‘Better, sir, much better, 
| was able to answer, for the young 
fellow had picked up wonderfully since 
things had been going easier with ther 
Mrs. Somerset had not only paid off her 
debt to us, but she had alse been ena- 
bled to get together some pretty furni- 
ture, and provide her husband with 
inany little luxuries that such as us 
would never think abeut I began te 
congratulate myself on my part In tlhe 
matter, and spent my time building 
big air-castles, in which Mrs. Somerset 
always appeared as a prima donna 
rolling in money and sharing it fas I 
knew she would do, for she was of a 
very generous nature) with those whe 
had stood by her in her need. Sudden- 
lv my castle fell in ruins without a me- 
ment’'s warning The very next night 
after Mr. Tamplin had been talking te 
me about her, I stole up inte the wings 
to hear Miss Frome’s list song (Con- 
trary to her usual custom she stepped 
forward, quite close to the foot-lights 
and glancing round the heuse, her ey: 
finally rested on the stage-box, where 
satan old man alene, and seam what in 
the shadow of the urtair As she 
Caught sight of him, T netioed she shud- 
dered slightly and a look of fear stole 
roress her face 

“LT was afraid she was going to break 
down, but im an tmstant she Peoove 
herself, amd sang ber ne like a lark 


om the wing Put that  firisdred s} 
turned and groped her Way YT the 
stage as though she ‘uld met see, Per 


haps the limelight had dazed her Any- 
how, she walked a few steps then 
stumbled and pitched heavily forward 
striking her head against the handle 
of a windlass used in the working of 
the transformation sSoemery 

“She almost fell inte my arms, quits 
insensible, with a big wound gaping on 
her left) temple I carried her up te 
the dressing-reom, and with the help 
of the attendant, we brought her reund 
bound up the poor head. and soothed 


her nerves with a dese of sal volatilh 
“"Take me home Wyvel’ was het 
cry as seon as she could speak Seo 


I went ard fetched a cab and told the 
man to wait for us at the big gates at 
the back of the stage where they cart 
the scenery in and eut, fer | thought 
perhaps the other exits would be wateh- 
ed. She thought se toe, for she seem- 
ed quite afraid to leave the theatre 
until I told her the ceast was clear. She 
made me dismiss the cab two streets 
off our own too, but it was as much as 
she could do te crawl the rest of the 
way 

“The next day Mr. Tamplin was once 


mere minus a Fairy Goodwill Poor 
Mrs. Somerset was net likely to appear 
In pantominw again Very sean rh 


blow had gone hard with her, fewer set 
in, and she lay insenmsible and hovering 
between life and death for nearly a 
fortnight; but it was net the blow only 


that she was suffering fron maid times 
and the terrible strain of doing a thing 
so distasteful to her in every way had 
really dome the mischief Fortunately 


she had a litth: money put ov, othe:- 
Wise they would have been in «a sad 
Plight again, for Mr. Somerset. fer ail 
that he nursed his wife devotediy was 
still suffering very much from weak- 
ness. In her delirium the latter 


\ ry 

morevealed her carefully gaarded 
‘et, and IT siiall never ferger the lock 
her husband's ce when he men- 
tiomed it t tne Il began to make ex- 


cuses, for of course, Lexy ted he would 
blame me for my part in t? matter 
but he never said a word of 1 
‘You did what you could for us, Wyvel,’ 
be Pemarked ‘It was like mi brave 
true-hearted wife t) utte: forge: her- 
“elf for our sakes. Perhaps only I, who 
knows her se well, can realize what the 
‘flort cost her” Then he told me all 
about himself and misfortunes. It was 
1 common tale eneugh at the outset. 
The son of a clergyman of good family. 
he was told from his earliest childhood 
he would be expected to follow is 
father’s footsteps, as thers was oo 
living in the gift of a near relative. area 
“uS is so often the is: he rebelled 
against the idea from the first He was 
born with a craze fer pictures and the 


iking of them: and drew figures 


his Latin grammar ar sketches ' 

his exercises books. till h. = 

tutors nearly silly On the evs f his 

going to college h ; < 

to his fat r at 

llowed t \ w + ‘ 
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ind having a little money of his own 
his new friend was not long in per- 
~uading him to follow his natural ben: 
and leave behind him forever the life 
that was so hateful to him. He started 
for Italy and not alone. A young lady 
whom he had been for some time des- 
perately in love with, and whose people 
were doing their very best to make 
marry a man she hated, chose to shar: 
his good or i)l fortune, as the case might 
he. with him, rather than be dragged 
nto a loveless match. For a time 
things went well enough. Resides 
studying, Mr. Somerset spent a lot of 
time in copying pictures, with a fair 
mensure of success, and a few pupils 
brought in a little grist to the mill. 
Then baby came; Mrs. Somerset was 
very ill for some time after his birth 
ind their troubles began in real earnest. 
Mr. Somerset worked like a nigger, 
painting all day and etching at night, 
selling his pictures for anything he 
could get for them. So closely did he 
apply himself that at times his right 
hand and wrist grew rigid, and cramp- 
ing pains seized it. But he took no 
heed of the warning until one day the 
fingers refused to grasp brush or pencil; 
the hand was useless! 

“He went at once to a clever surgeon, 
who shook his head gravely as he made 
the examination. One of the principal 
ligaments had been worn to a thread 
and had given way: nothing whatever 
ould be done for it. ‘You have worked 
it too hard and not taken a proper 
amount of nutriment to feed the tissues 
of the body.’ was his way of putting 
it, and it fell on Mr. Somerset like a 
thunder clap, as you may say, sir. At 
first he refused to believe it, but a se- 
end and a third doctor told him the 
came, after which a kind of despair 
took possession of him, and when he 
heard that his father had died sud- 
denly and cut him off with a shilling, 
is the saying is, he was too down- 
hearted already to feel the blow at 
first. There was nothing left for them 
to do but make their way home and 
throw themselves on the merey of Mrs. 
Somerset's relations, who were very 
wealthy. Accordingly, plucking up the 
spirit she was so full of, Mrs. Somerset 
teok matters in her own hands, sold 
off all they possessed and started for 
home, though they had to make several 
halts as Mr. Somerset's health began 
to fail. Consequently their small stock 
of money rapidly grew less, and svon 
after reaching home, they found theim- 
selves obliged to pocket their pride and 
appeal to Mre. Somerset's nearest rela- 
tive Cl forgot to mention that she was 
an orphan) for the help they so sorely 
needed; the only result was a cruel, 
eutting note of refusal and a significa- 
tion that all further letters from them 
would be returned unread. Finally, an 
artist friend had started them off to 
Saleott, with letters of introduction to 
the committee of the Art School, wher: 
was a vacancy for a head master; but 
here, as T have told you, sir, Mr. Somer- 
set again broke down. As for my dear 
lady, she was suffering from a kind of 
brain fever and raving a good deal 
talking of much that had happened be- 
fore her marriage, and crying out for 
forgiveness or help continually. Just 
then I was going through a _ pretty 
reugh time of it and the gray-headed 
gentleman that Mr. Tamplin had spot- 
ted became the very bane of my exis- 
tence The very morning after Mrs 
Somerset's mishap he put in an appear- 
ince here, and cross-questioned me ut 
til my hair almost stood on end Hi 
was just mad to get her address, and 
took no trouble to disguise the fact; but 
I was determined nothing should dra 
it out of me, so I stood my ground, 
fencing at every question, thinking |! 
Was doing my sweet lady service and 
little dreaming that all the time I was 
really standing in her light. Again and 
ugain he came, each time more irat: 
than the last, whilst I, for my part. 
grew more obstinately determined +t 
keep my secret; but when at lens? 
two whole days went by without hs 
turning up I began to hope I had wer! 
cut his patience, of which he possess 
nene too much. 

“Then came a terrible night whet 
Mrs. Somerset lay in a heavy stuper 
Which the doctor said foretokened the 
crisis; from it she might awake to life 
ind reason or sink out of it gradual! 
lburing all her illness the boy had sk 

our room, and when I had learn 
the state of things I stepped upstsirs 

k a look at him as he lay as! 
s t I remember a bit of a qu 


} er cave 


trouble, except that now and again 
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ould ery for his mammy. He quite 
and himself round my heart, and 
hen they went away it was many a 
Ly before I got over the miss of him. 
“on course we none of us went to 
a but we might have done for the 
tter of that, for no change came in 
ctate of the patient. The morning 
i us all looking haggard and worn 
th the long watch, but we had done 
thing I was too anxious to leave 
. house, so I sent a message to Mr. 
ramplin asking for a few hours off. 
on T sat down by the kitchen fire, 
cium enough and helpless, as men 
ually are at such times. Suddenly a 
mud rat-tat-tat roused me from a lit- 
ioge inte which I had fallen, and to 
‘ve my wife the trouble (for she had 
ore than her fair share of running 
bout in these days) I went to the door 
Phere stood my gray-headed old ter- 
ont. and I knew by the expression on 
hos face that my game was up; besides, 
ab was waiting outside, and at a 
apoce To recognized the man that 
hrought us home the night of the acci- 
nt I learned afterwards that he 
od in our street and had often seen 
\Irs. Somerset coming and going with 


i 
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You see I have tracked you dewn 
t last.’ said the fiery old gentleman; 
t is no use beating about the bush any 
reer. Where is Miss Frome? If she 
- within, I demand to be taken to her 

ence; you are altogether going 
vainst the lady’s interest in Keeping 
us apart.’ As he stood there, bristling 
with anger and ready to go to any ex- 

me, I knew, I could rot help in a 
measure admiring his fine aristocratic 
face and faultless get-up. 

‘*You will not see the lady to-day, 
sir, I feel sure; but step inside; I will 
all Mr. Somerset,” I said, and threw 
‘pen the door of Nobbs’ room. He en- 

red it with a heavy frown on his 
tace and stood stiff and erect, making 
ur litth dwelling look small and mean 
by his fine presence. Then he raise? 
his hand as though to protest aeainst 

mething, but before he could ej cxk I 
noved off and closed the coor behind 
Tit 

I must tell you that I never hinted 
to Mr. Somerset that any one had been 
inquiring for his wife at the theatre, 
knowing how anxious she was to keep 
her connection with it a strict secret. 
| thought it might worry him if he get 
to hear of it. However, now it roust 

me out, so, sending one of the chil- 
dren to fetch him, for my meuvemnts 
were slow and noisy at the best, I wait- 
-d anxiously at the foot of the stairs, 
save him a few words of °xvlanation 
tnd ushered him into the front rocme, 

‘*Lord Darminster! I heard bim ex- 
claim, evidently very much taken 
thack, And so was I, you may be sure 

much so that I forget to move away, 

I stood listening for what came next. 

an ill-mannered way. 

‘Where is Beatrice?” exclaimed the 
ifearl, and without waiting to be an- 
wered, he followed up = th pues 
With a perfect storm of abuse teveled at 

r Mr. Somerset's unlucky head. “You 
cundrel,” he went on, ‘to allow your 

Te—my granddaughter—to turn pan 
mime actress, dragging her name an 
ur fame in the mud; whilst you, 

ppese, were followiag up your Mah 


= 


ns and artistic aspirations in a gar- 


You had better choose your words 
carefully if you want me to held 
further intercourse with you,” said 
Somerset, in cold, cutting tones 
it I had never heard him use befor. 
hive my wife to such a thing! Yeu 
a tar mere to do with it than I had 
nt, and sickness, and cruelty, drive 
‘ie into strange company, Leni 
minster, Had you done your part by 
ttrice she had never been where sh 
now,’ 
‘Where is she? Let me see her. I 
Willing to make some coumpromis= 
Prevent such a thing occurring 
fain,” said the old man, a little less 
reely, 
Phen Mr. Somerset spok: ‘Certain 
u shall see her at once, if you will’ 
‘ard no more, for my wife called m 
¢lairs When I got there she had 
fone back into the sick room, where I 
wed her, 
See! she is getting restless, Sfhie 
4, pointing to the bed; ‘Mr. Somerset 


i£nt to be here, in case she comes 
Senses,’ I turned to go and fetch 
but met him and his visit 
Pe proud look died out of 1} 
. MI S 
K ts 


etony-hearted though he was: how 
strongly was shown in the sudden deep 
lines of pain in every feature, the drops 
of perspiration which stood on his fore- 
head. He would have approached the 
md, but my wife waved him back: 
then he bowed his head to hide his 
feelings and I knew that Mr. Somersei 
had dealt out no small amount of pun- 
ishment in not mentioning his wife's 
iiness during their short interview: 
evidently he had no mind to spare the 
man whe might have saved them 
from so much trouble and misery. Sud- 
denly my attention was attracted in 
another direction My sweet lady 
showed! signs of awaking from her 
trance or sleep, and Mr. Somerset has- 
tened to the bedside, whilst Lord Dar- 
minster strode forward and bent eager- 
ly over her pillow. Slowly the fringed 
lids stirred and quivered, then upraised 
themselves, whilst a tiny smile played 
about the mouth as Mrs. Somerset fixed 
her great eyes on her husband's face. 
“Val, leve.” was all she at first foun! 
strength to say, but we knew by that 
that reasen had once more returned. 
Then her glance wandered from one to 
anmether of us, and finally settled on 
Lord Darminster. ‘You here, toe, 
xrandpapa? You have come to say 
you forgive me before 1 die,” she mur- 
mured, dreamily. The old man coull 
net speak, but he stooped down ani 
Kiesed her forehead. ‘Be geod to my 
boy.” she pleaded: then turned to her 
husband again 

“My wife put in her spoke in a prac 
tical kind of way “Who says you're 
dying, ma’am’ she said brusquely 
‘Why, vou're just getting better; you're 
to drink this and turn over and go to 
skeep again and next time you wak: 
yew ll feel a deal stronger; and she 
measured out a draught from a medi- 
cine bottle and administered it to the 
peer creature, and sure enough in a 
very few minutes she was in dream- 
land. 

“Well, sir, there is littl more to tell 
yeu. Mrs. Somerset's money troubles 
Were overcome at last, Lord Darminster 
eettling a comfortable income upen 
them. His hard old heart after all had 
a soft place in it, which he found out 
fer himself when he thought his grand- 
child lay dying. Of course she had ap- 
pealed to him before they went abroad 
fer forgiveness, but had failed to ob- 
tag it, it seems; then when that extra 
ervel letter had come from him it se 
stung her husband's pride that he had 
eXtracted a promise there and = then 
from her that she would never write to 
him again. Still she lived in hopes that 
he would seften in time, until she 
eaught sight of him that night in the 
theatre and knew by the expression on 
his face that he recognized her, and 
that he was angrier than ever he had 
teen with her before. It was an odd 

hanes that brought them all to Sal 

cout Mr. Semerset had traveled thith 
er, as you've heard, to see about an ap- 
peMMtment at the Art School, but fell ill 
before applying for it--indeed.om the 
very nighi of their arrival Lord Dar- 
minster came dewn about a small prop 
rerty he had been instructed te buy 
for a friend, and had dropped into the 
theatre just to kili time. He was terri. 
biy upset, of course, at seeing his 
vranddauchter on the boards, and, af 
ter a hard struggle, decided to seek hey 

ut and offer her a small pittaner, pre 

hides’ she agreed to certain comadition 

Shich you may be sure were anything 

ul easy ones However, Mr. Somer 
sete prompt action in bringing the old 
man quite unprepared inte his wife's 
sick chamber altered all that, yous 
sir And since then my sweet lady 
has come into a pile of money, with 
Which. as I Knew she would, she does 
me end of good Do To ever see her 
now”? Ler bless vou, yee, sir My 
maid Jane is with her and waits on the 
little misses, and I go to see them 
Sometimes There are three of them, 
but none so bonny as their mother, al! 
theugh thes’ve her pretty manners 
She never had but the one boy, whe 
has grown a fine fellow and is working 


up for the army He came to see m 
last week and breught the news of 
some pictpre f his father’s about 
Which ther’re making no end of a fu 
Ihes he paint now, did you say, sir? 
toh. yes, with his teft hand What was 
I talking about? Oh! the first-teerr I 
said something to him about my eweret 
tv. and he told me that !? had 
arr i « s ix ‘ = 
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SMALLER AND SHALLER. 





The smallest elephant is one from Su- 
matra, which we recently exhibited In 
Kerlin. Three years old, it stands only 
3 inches from the ground. It is a lit- 
tle over one yard in length, and weighs 
1S pounds. The normal elephant 
weighs at the same age at least 3 tons. 
A pigmy race of camels exists in Per- 
sia which are only 2 inches in height 
and weigh but ™) pounds, while an or- 
dinary camel is larger than = most 
horses. The smallest bird's egg is that 
of the tiny Mexican humming bird, 
which is scarcely larger than a pin's 
head. 

The smallest newspaper in the world 
is published tn Guadalajara, in Mex!- 
co. The El Telegrafo, a weekly publi- 
cation, is printed in eight columns, 
each 444 tnches long and 1% Inches 
wide, on thick manilla paper. Its staff 
includes an editer and director, an ad- 
ministrator, or business manager, a 
responsible man, or capitalist, and a 
printer, and it is issued every Sunday. 

The smallest French conscript on 
record is Louis Rernadat, of Luret, in 
the department of the Allier, who was 
only 2 feet 4 inches in height. Little 
Rernadat came of age in 1898, and was 
in that year summoned to draw his 
eenseription number out of the urn, 
like his fellows of the same age. When 
he appeared to answer to his name, it 
was thought that some child had been 
teld to answer as a joke, but on look- 
ing more closely it was seen that he 
was a dwarf with a slight moustache. 
A gendarme had to lift him on to the 
table to enable him to draw his num- 
ber. 


Cure for Corpulence.—The annexed 
bill ef fare is that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Ebstein for an average case of 
corpulency. the invalid being supposed 
to be forty-one years of age. and hav- 
ing suffered from increasing stoutness 
for twenty-five years. The disease is 
supposed to be contracted by insuffl- 
client bodily exercise. a diet consisting 
ef such things as are hurtful, among 
which are named all sweet dishes, and 
these containing much albumen, and 
those devoid of a sufficient quantity of 
fat Rreakfast—A large cup of black 
tea without milk or sugar: fifty gram- 
mes of white bread, or toasted brown 
bread with plenty of butter. Dinner 
Seup (frequently. and with bone mar- 
rew), one hundred and twenty to on 
hundred and eighty grammes of meat, 
boiled or reasted. with fat gravy—fat 
meat being preferable: a small quantt- 
ty of vegetables. particularly ligumi- 
with a pleased expreesion in them. 
neus, but alse all kinds of cabbage 
Turnips are excluded because of the 
sucar contained in them, potatoes are 
tltecether excluded. After dinner some 
fresh fruit, when in season, as dessert; 
+ salad or baked fruit without sugar 
Twe or three glasses of light wine 
Seon after dinner a large cup of black 
tea. Without milk or sugar Supper 
In winter regularly, in summer occa- 
sionally, a large cup of black tea with- 
eut milk and sugar An exe or some 
fat roast meat. or broth, sometimes fat 
ham, smoked or fresh fish, about thirty 
cratmmes of white bread. with plenty 


butter and casionally a small 
quantity of cheese and Some fresh 
ruit 
—-_ 
teiving Pihasure toe €others Soom 
have the musician’s gift and other 
that of the painter seme are grood 


Stery-tellers, and others have interest 
ing eXperbemees te relate or valuable 
information te give All such are abk 
te bestow unfelgned delight upon ap 
preeiable listeners, if they do mot tres 
pass tows Dome upeom their time and at 
temtion The simple desire to confer 
this pleasure upon those whe reques* 


‘ 


t. Joined with ordinary tac and «ot 


eervation. will generally guide the pos 


eS sseor aright as t the time he thus 
engres=s hut When the craving for 
triumph or applause is uppermeast t is 
ftem per need tee the disappointment 
Some Ww mikht aise have rite 
ted. and te t? weart f many w 
5 i ) } ‘ ’ j 5 hang ’ ) 
nterta AN ‘ , 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Rescuing @ suicide seems rather «a 
thankless task In Germany A walter 
in one of the hotels at the well-known 
picturesque spot of Rolandseck, on the 
Rhine, recently hanged himself. but 
was cut «¢owr in time by one of the 
guests Now the ungrateful waiter is 
suing his preserver for undue interfer- 
ence, and for damages sustained by the 
unauthorized cutting of the rope 
which happened to be a new ons 

A wonderful freak of nature in ‘he 
vegetable Kingdom may be observed a 
short distance east of Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts. A tree, about the size 
of a large apple tree, has a limb abeut 
eighteen or twenty inches in diameter 
Persons have dug down and found but 
one root underneath, but it has tw 
kinds of foliage that of a pine and 
that of an oak In the fall of the year 
burrs fall on one side and acorns on 
the other. 


In Persia, among the aristocracy, a 
Visitor sends notice an hour or two be 
fore calling, and gives a day's notice 
if the visit is one of great importan: 
He is met by servants before he reach 
es the house, and other consideratio is 
are shown him, according to his rank 
The left and not the right is consid 
ered the position of homer 

It would seem as if here a reaction 
had set in against women studying 
medicine In one college it is asserted 
that the presence of the female stu 
dents drives away men, and the pro 
fessors say that they do net intend to 
turn the universities inte exclusively 
female institutions. They hold that 
joint studies are demoralizing for both 
sexes. In Berlin. on the other hand, a 
bill has been intreduced inte the German 
Reichstag for the purpose of admitting 
women to the study of medicine. Ger 
man professers have, in many instan 
ees, had ne objection to letting ladi +s 
hear their lectures: but the ladies have 
net been able to pass any examination 
in Germany. 

Queen Victoria knows each servant 
of the royal household by name. Chris- 
tian names are generally used, and 
when too many are alike, others are 
chosen by the persons themselves 
From her earliest years, the Queen has 
held the opinion that domestics are to 
be treated with unfailing patience and 
kindness, and she considers that) the 
hearing of their Christian names is 
likely te “make them feel at home.” 
Her Majesty frequently addresses re 
marks te the servants about her, and 
takes a friendlv interest in their familys 
cireumstances \ great diplomatiat 
Visiting Windsor, was struck by a look 
of troubled thought om the face of the 
(Ques n. and expressed this te ome of the 
reyal children, whe replied.) “Oh yyee 
of the housemaids has just been telling 


matorma a sad family histery 


The Societys f the Pointed Beards« re 
eentivy held its third dinner in New 
York Th: Pointed Reards’” is one of 
the most exclusive swecreties in that city 
Articl if wection 2oooof the ty laws 


says Noone shall tbe eligible unless 
he have a ure fully ultivated beard 
f natural and personal growth in coed 
standing, and terminating in ne syn 
metrical peoolmt half am irects fren the 
apex of the obi: f iMficient evidences 
te preclude controversy.” As far 
possible everything mnected with the 
dinner harmonized with the aims and 
bejeets of the Sem cde ty The menu 
ecards, mest of which were either «ds 
signed oor executed by thie members 
themselves, several of whom are well 
known artists, gave ample evidences f 
the beard mania, and even the elery 
Was served wit ts foliage trimn|mned , 
t proint 
— — oo —— 


Deafness Cannet be Cured. 

by local applileations, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There ts 
only one way t cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness ts 
caused by ap inflamed condition of the mu 
cous lining of the Eustachian Tube When 
this tube gets ipoflamed you have «a rumbling 
sound or impe:fe hearing, and when it t« 
entirely closed I fness is the result, and 
uniess the tnflamgination can be taken out 
and this tuber ored te it« normal condi 
tion, hearing w be destroyed forever, nine 
cases out O€ tegare caused by catarrh, whic! 
is nothing by yan inp Gamed condition of t 

i 1cnpus surfates 


Wevw give (ne Hundred b are f n 
case of Deafness suse! ‘ atarr that 
annot be cured by Halls Catart Cure 


Send for circulars. free 
F J. CHENEY & Ct)., Toledo, © 
4@°8016 by Druggteta. Thc 
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Our Young Folks. 





SIGNOR GOBBO. 


ny FF. 4. 


Italian } 
black 
two litth coals on fr 
like a Normandy 
was T 
Thomas.” but his 


Rambine was a litth 
dark curly halir 
sparkled like 
red checks 
His real 


yes 


with 


with 
Tea rrye mor 
which means “little 

alled him 

atbew ole " 
Rambine could renverter Iving in 
a little wooden box atraypeped 
to the handles of a plane-organ This 
cradle used te ro 


while his 


pin 
Pharm tine which 


The firet thing 


wl h was 


was his in which he 


te sleep mother turned the 


Dicaretle of the 
ed all sorts of lively tunes 
nr v ea great Lond 
prettw Tellatey 
lulled te sleep byw the loud 

o) hook ?} 


plane ryan. which play 
Rarmbin 
mre 


“ung bes ‘ 


n atreet 


er 
areed thee 
his) meth 
stirnesbiine 
r the dirty 
She wore 
t bertge ht ree 
pinned 
mimatedes 
Shi 
and whet 
was “ 
little 
ears her 

BRambeine 
“little nm 


ane 
silver crass 
“Mamita which means 
and he loved Detter 
in the world 
When Bambine 
Mamita him a 
taueht 
that 


her than ansthing 


ata 
and 


was elght vears 
coneertina 


of the 


Yeeovnac hit 
him to plav seme sonrs 
wae a 
well 
used te stop antl 
had finished thes 
hands and ertied “Rravel” 


Hiarmbine was 


him when he 


plave ! 


she sang to 


Hle soon them se 


the passers-by 
n ind when be 
Tatepeedd thedr 


cmd gave Dim peenmnbes 


when he went 


and lay 


happy as the dav is lone 


ut alone with his conmeertina 
1 tio the poasserse-ley 
proud as a king w nhe earned a few 


Marita 


‘Ti thie™ tm 4 


ana hie wae . 


rennles ft trike 


Moaarnita 


children 


opinion 
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a string round Gobheo 
reund BRambino'’s wats 


Mamita tied 
and fastened it 
Now he 
Rambinge put his concertina 


anne?! run away.” she said 
under hi 
and madeGobbo jump on his shoul 
Then he kissed Mamita 
ur to « I nnles Hle felt 
walked along the 
of hows fol- 


who has 


ree 
an start- 
irn some 
ve nroud when he 
little 
It is not evervone 
a real live monkey ‘n 
to feol 


«treet with a crowd 
wing him 
‘ neertina and 
rt red cont’ Rut he 
red. for Gobbo was very heavy 
mall like 


when he jumped up and down on 


soon began 
rather 


for a boy tambine 


es pe- 
nliy 


his sh 


ow ertina 


or Clambered on top of the 
When Bambino had eome 
street he thought he 
play a few and 
his tri ks hefore ss. 
looking out «f -# 
was of a different 
master, andeas enee?? 
put a wn nm the 
ampered off at . great 
after him Pan 
brurt die afraid 
ind the men 
pulled him 
The 
“treet stopped and laugwhed wt 
small boy 
back 
mkey ina 


ulder 


a mine 
would 
rr ke 


quiet 
stop and tunes 
foobbo deo me 
wha 
Fut 


from 


were 
window Ciobbe 
his 


had 
round. he ss 


= Rambine him 


pulling Bambino 
1 ter stop was 
his concertina 
very strong ind 


in spite of himself people 


iwa with a concert 
tugged along 
coat and 


being 


red 


Gobbo, step! 
did 


imbino'’s she 


‘ mischievous rascal 
ittention to R 

ampered along faster 
mersaults as he 
Hlowed, panting 
hard at the 
udilv as he e¢ 


carve tae a 


went 
Rambine f« amd yr 
string. and 


uld. Pres 


x furcging 
shouting as 1 
tiv they bie house with 
jumped thr 
sill of th. 
Rambine 


trea railings Cobb ugh 


the railings and sat on the 
kitehen 
ind nm 
The string 


tered te 


window. grinning at 


tking strange noises 


with which Rambino was: 
just 


railings te 


Gobbo was nly 
from the 

the kitchen window: so that 
brine 


enough te reach 
poor Rar 
WAS Presse] so tightly 
that he 
theught he 
ind was 


against 
eould hardly 
should he suf 
all feor 
he fell 


the railings 
breathe Hie 
forated just going to 
help. when the string broke and 
back on his head with a crash 
Then Rambine burst 
Wished that Mamita 
the monkey 
“You are a 
T hate vou'”’ 
Sut Cpeobebee 
tered 
ther 
entiv Bambine dried his tears and w 
dered could hold of 
iain wenuld Mamita say 
He called t 


eome harm 


and 


hougl.t 


into tears 
had never 


wicked 


Gobbot he 


grinned 


Seem toa 


only and chat 
did not mind 
lambing hated him or not Pres 


and whe-- 


how bie 
What 


ent lreorne 


get 
Without him? 
isked 


monkey di 7 av any 


ind him to 
atten 
tarnti ind « 4 

nll sorte of 
good monkey 


but it was all in 


vain 

et beracdare tambino was 
<t he theurcht of his 

in his pocket 

Gobbo with 

ind meat 
irea Trail- 

rewarded 

i’ mal 


of 


that Pie 
monkey s 
ftambine’s nice 
id finished he 
ind 
he which ran up the 
he climbed until he 


scrambled along from 


reedy 


dinner, and when 


jumped thr 


euch 


tilings again mbed up a water 


side of the hous 
£ot on te t? 
til presentiv he cams. 
\dow which was open 

Rambine. who was 


Street 


below, he 


“If it 
catch 


“Oh 
has get 
wee 

Then he told Bambino to wipe his fect 

n the mat and to follow him upstairs 
Ip they went. flight after flight, until 
Htarntiir thought they never g£o- 
ing but at last footman 
opened a door and they entered a room 
full of children 

‘John, John" little 
rushing up to the footman “A 
key has jumped in through the window 
and we put the cradle over him'”’ 

“Ooh what fun’ shouted a lot of lit- 
ing round a cradle, 
upside down on the 
top of the mischievous Gobbo, who sat 
underneath it, looking very frightened 
“We have caught a monkey! Hurrah'” 

“Well, missy." said the footman, “the 
Sooner you give it to this urchin the bet- 
ter We don't want no monkeys here 

"Missy" looked at Rambino curiously 

**Troeee if Io 

“Yes said Bambino shyly 

Well” said the Jitth 


Me money from 


golly’ said the footman 
into the nursery you'll 


were 


te stop the 


shouted a girl 


mon - 
have 


dan: 
was placed 


the children 
which 


long to you” she said 

girl, pulling 
pocket, “T will 
“I'm tired of my doll 


h rather mon- 


her 
buw if 


have a 


in an Eten col- 
teasing the nt 
better fun 

mev have 

the little girl 
put their week's 
ket money together and 
isked: “Will you tak: 


you got 


ind girl 


said BRambino, who 
such a lot of money 
said the lit- 


a business-like way, “and 


on here it is.’ 


’ ean go.” 
“Well.” said the 
f laughter, “T 


what nurses 


footman, with a burst 
shall he glad to know 
will say!" 
‘Nonsense!’ said the 
Iv ‘Nurse has 
Take the hoy 
ilome 
“Very 


with a sm 


little girl, angri- 
nething to do with it 
out. John, and leave us 
well, miss.” 
thered 


said the footman 
laugh. Then he took 
Rambine downstairs again and let him 
eut of the house 


Rambine ran home as fast as his 
ould carry him, and he flung him- 
into Manita’s arms and burst into 
tears. and when he told her what ter- 
rible tricks the wicked monkey had 
played him. Mamita promised him that 
hever again would she buy such a mis- 


chievous rascal to her little 


lees 


s If 


plague 
Rambine 


<a 


PUSSY’S HOLIDAY. 





- WwW 


tabby eat sat bw the 
purred 


for 


nur- 
Content 


to-day 


and 
oT soul was 
had 
and 
month's so- 


that very afternoon 


the family. children 
town for a 

seaside 

she “what a 
Nobody ta 


itch 


time 
tail 


nohody 


happy 
pull my 
mv ears. and 
bout and 
their knees ” 


at’s all 


to maul me insist on mv 
sitting on 


very well” 


ich sewing in a 


said a 
cage 


over 


about food? 


T remem- 
went AWAY 
of the 


uf me till one 


last vear 

‘ook. and 

f the 

ind reminded } 

w be worse than eyeor 

“kK is going away tao” 

think T can manage 

ind force of habit sh. 

king her lips 

iry shuddered 

the thought 


Puss 


chares 


that.” 
from 


and remained 
struck him that 
left shut up to- 
meecame hungry. 
taken to Satisfy her 


theuch 


? were 
and = Puss 
Would soen he 


té¢ For 


his 
they were very 
the present time, when 
plentiful, he felt that he 

tre to trust her under ad- 


ircumstances 


friends at 
was 


Lo onet 


ame 
i] 


and with it a -ah 
but disappeared nn- 
of luggage piled on 

maintained ite 


fT with a 


the one beautiful object in the house 
(*» she told herself), had been forgot- 
ten: no one had waved to her, no one 
had taken the trouble to come up and 
bid ginrd-bye She had been for 
gotten’ Very well, then. she would 
forget them: and when they came 
back, if they were not very apologetic. 
she eut them Ah! yes, that 
thought was consoling: and how nice 
quiet the house seemed after the 
ef the morning! 

said she. “I will go and drink 
which I did not care to do 
with everybody tearing about after 
nothing I might have got my tail 
trodden on, and if there is one thing I 
dv dislike than another, it is 
that.” 

Poor 

saw 


her 


would 


and 

hustle 
“Now 

milk 


mv 


more 


Her heart sank when 
she her milk had been forgotten; 
the saueer indeed stood in its accus- 
tomed plaice, but empty. 

“No matter. I will complain to the 
caretaker.” said she: “I am sure she 
will give me seme at once.” 

fut Puss descended the 
stairs she heard the key turn in the 
front doer The so-called caretaker 
had locked up the house and gone, her 

ng net the house, but the keys; 

ill. Puss was alone. Not 

was there; he had 

been sent friendly neigh- 
ber whe had promised to take charge 
of him Another grievance for poor 
Puss: ne one had offered to look after 


Pus! 


alas’ as 


en the canary 


across to a 


her 


At the end of a fortnight she began 
No one had come 
and mice seemed to 


frightened 
house, 
short 
said she; “that will bring 
But it did not. A few cf 
would look up at the 
she sat, and_= say, 
and pass on. “As if 
said she with a 


to be 
near 
ie running 


tne 


“Tl mew.” 
some one.” 
the 
window 
“Pussy, 
that did 
wag of the tail 
ahve 
young 
her 


passers-by 
where 
Pussy.” 
any good!” 
coming down the 
and she at once 
to try her utmost 


saw 
man 
mind 


One day 
road a 
inade up 
with him 

“Miaow'” said she, 
but it had no effect 

“Miaow—ow—ow she went on; 
and the young man half stopped as he 
caught sight of her, looked up and 
down the street to see that no one saw 
him stopping to speak to a cat, and 
finally said: 

“Well, what's up with you, old lady?” 
This was too much. “Old lady,” in- 
deed! What impertinence! And Puss 
forgot all about her hunger at the in- 
sulting werds, and stalked majesticaily 
away, and the young man passed cn 
out of sight. 

Some days after that—how long she 
ould tell-Puss sat in one of the 
deserted rooms in a pitiable condition. 
had mn for three days, 
uld hardly have recognized 
gaunt-looking cat 
tabby of the 


as a beginning. 


aw!’ 


net 
She had mice 
and one w 
in the thin, scraggy., 
the sleek and 


past. 


handsome 


As she sat there wishing she could 
littl quickly, her attention 
caught by a sound outside, a 
that had not been heard = for 
many days, and which sent new hope 
to the heart of poor Puss. Yes, it 
was unmistakible—wheels first, then a4 
key in the door, and peals of childish 
litth feet running here 
children all excitement 
iliar old reoms once more 
leng an Then the 
door the room where she lay was 
pen. and the youngest little 

ran in ply to stop short with 

the sight of the unfor 


die a more 
was 


seund 


laughter nd 
and there, th- 
to ae the fan 


after so ibsence. 


amazement at 
tunate animal 

“Oh, mether!” she cried; ‘“‘do look at 
poor Pussy" 

“My deir child!” exclaimed her mo- 
ther; “hew careless of me! The poor 
thing have been here all th 
away. I must have for- 
gotten to ask Harriet to take her awa’ 
Run and get her some milk.” 

How thankfully poor Puss hpped up 
that milk. I leave you to imagine; an4 
next year when the family left for th 

teok Puss with them. 
ence more the majestic- 
g of former days, but her 
sitting on the knees 
another of th 
out her happi- 
the canary 


must 
time we were 


seaside 


She 


they 
was 
looking bei: 

ief delight 


f fi ne and 


chie was 
then 


hildres nd purring 








THE LAND OF YOUTH. 
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There's an island set in the sea of Time 

Where the South winds ever blow, 

With laughter sweet and a_ faultiess 
rhyme 

Through the full-leaved woods they £0; 

and the sky of that land is always 


u 








blue, 
and nightingales ever sing 
the roses steeped in crystal dew, 
And the rarest flowers spring. 
hore are treasures left in that wondrous 
isle, 
There are tresses of hair and rings, 
There are songs we knew and a maiden’s 
smile, 
tnd a harp with golden strings. 


And we sometimes hear, through the 
breakers roar 

And the sea gull's angry screams, 

4 low sweet voice from that distant 
shore 

That we often hear in dreams. 


We have sailed afar over wind-swept 
seas 

Since we left that fairy land, 

and our keel, on the stormy Hebrides, 

Has ploughed through the wreck-strewn 
sand, 

\\e shall sail no more o’er the sea of 
Time 

To the land where the roses grow, 

With its treasure-troves and its cloud- 
less clime 

That we knew once long ago. 
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ABOUT THE CHINESE. 





All countries have their social fic- 
ns. the littl “white lies” of society, 
1 the Chinese are by no means an 
exception. In fact, they secm to have 
wried the art of “pious deceptions” 
to) a stage of perfection that amazes 
Europeans. A late writer in a leading 
European publication relates a number 
of his personal experiences in China. 
it-tore speakin of these, he refers in an 
ntreduetory way to several instances 
orded in Chinese history which, he 
leclares, teem with stories of bluff and 
“ption, the one successful in these 
arts being held up by the historian as 
i model of wisdom. And yet nowhere 
in the world, we are assured, is honesty 
more admired than in China, and in- 
tances of unimpeachable _  int-grity 
ire by no means rare there. We infer, 
therefore, that the deception lauded by 
the Chinese historians is that practised 
by the Chinese upon foreigners, an in- 
f-rence that seems bore out by the il- 
lustrations recorded, some of which are 
is follows: 

China’s greatest military hero, the 
Emperor T'ang T’ai-tsung, feeling hiin- 
s-lf insecurely seated on the throne, 
bluff-d a couple of Turkish Khans who 
Were assisting his rivals, by riding al- 
Test unattended up to the Turkish 
lines and challenging the supreme Khan 

personal combat. The Turks were so 
stonished that they could not speak, 
snd, suspecting some trap, at once care 

» terms. If there was exceptional 

urage in this bluff, it probably was 

use the Emperor had Turkish bloud 
him. Another great general, finding 
if short of arrows, conceived the 
iva of stowing a couple of enormous 
haystacks on flats, and drifting them 

“an the river through tu: enemy’s 
ines; the enemy, of course, thought 
there were men behind the hay, and 

*n the flats had cleared the enemy's 

mments, over 2100)000 arrows 
picked out uninjured. 
of the most ingenious dodges I 
~r heard of was practised by a 
hese general upon our old friends 
Turks, who at that time were mas- 
ring the Chinese instead of Armen- 
ans The Chinaman had his forces 
tfely posted on one side of a mountain, 
it it was absolutely essential to suc- 

“Ss to Know by which routes the Turks 
‘ uld fetch the curve. He, therefore, 
ut one hundred pigeons in two chests, 
nscribed each chest: ‘Cursed be the 
-4Stard who opens this.” Of course, 
the foolish Turks slashed open the 

Xess, and thus marked with precision 

“ir exact positions and movements. 

remember one case where a salt junk 
1 cargo had been wrongfully seized 
sold. The Chinese took very high 
mighty ground, and stoutly swore 
junk lay a mile beyond foreign 
Waters. At the last moment an irre- 
‘‘agable proof of this wrong acciden- 

‘sy turned up in the shape of the 

vied anchor, and it was privately 


Aneea With the salt commissioner, 


‘ 


m+ 


i. Save the viceroy’s face, 





Few Chinese servants ever apply for 
simple leave of absence. It is usually: 
“My old mother has an internal pain, 
and wishes to see me,” or “My late 
paternal grandmother is going to have 
her coffin transferred from its tem- 
porary resting-place to the family 
tomb.” Even Viceroys indulge this 
strange passion. The Viceroy Liu Kin- 
‘ang sent up an enormously long me- 
morial when on leave of absence about 
ten years ago, to justify his remaining 
in permanent retirement. The Emper- 
or had already granted him several ex- 
tensions of furlough, but always with 
the proviso: “So seon as his grandmo- 
ther is better, he will return from Hu 
Nan to his post in Kashgaria.” At last 
Liu Kin-t’'ang drew such a dreadful 
picture of the old lady’s helplessness, 
of her love for him in particular, how 
the servants were unable to fathom her 
mystic utterances, how he washed her 
in bed with his own hands. etc., that 
he gained his point. 

The Chinese are greater humbugs in 
their grief than in any other matter. 
At funerals the eldest son, at least, 
ought to “weep at the nose” as well as 
at the eyes, and usually does so, being 
often supported, as he staggers along 
in his grief, by a couple of “best men.” 
The concubines are in chairs, and keep 
up a prolonged howling so long as any 
one is in sight, chatting gaily. how- 
ever, or cracking melon-seeds in the 
intervals. Often and often, during my 
prowls in the country, has my attention 
been directed to a group of mourners 
by the most heartbreaking sobs On 
ene occasion I stole up and saw a 
young, good-looking woman kneeling at 
her husband's grave. while two childr-n 
were making mud-pies at her side. She 
kept shrieking: “Oh! my husband, come 
back, come back! Oh dear! oh dear! oh 
dear! I want to die! I am dying with 
grief!" Every now and then the chil- 
dren would abandon the mud-pies, pull 
a wry face, and join in for a minute. 
When the woman caught sight of me, 
she seized hold of the children with a 
childish air of delight. and said: “Look! 
look! there's a foreign devil.” Then, 
evidently reflecting on the impropriety 
of her conduct, she recommenced wail- 
ing most piteously. I hurried away, 
half fearing that I might be charged 
with some serious crime, so horrid were 
her cries. When the Viceroy Jweilin 
died at Canton, one of the consuls, who 
was a great friend of his, desired to go 
to the lying-in-state, and it was 4 seri- 
ous question how he and his suite 
should “howl” when they got there; 
however, the wailing was compromised 
for a series of bows. When I arrived 
at the port the second time, an old 
Chinaman was announced, and imme- 
diately began to wipe his «yes and sob 
as soon as he saw me. I askei him 
what was the matter. He said: “I hear 
one of your predecessors, who was here 
tive years ago, is dead.” I said: “Yes! 
But I can’t join you; it is not our cus- 
tom to cry unless we feel like it.” He 
said: “Oh! I beg your pardon,” and at 
once became as cheerful as possible. It 
is a punishable offense for an oificial 
net to wail in proper form at couit. 
Suksaha, one of the regents during the 
minority of the Emperor K’ank-hi, was 
sentenced to death for a number of 
trumpery “disloyal” acts, one of which 
was “only Weeping a short time, and 
on horseback instead of on foot.” when 
K’ang-nhi's father was buried The 
Manchus were originally devoid of all 
this nonsense, which, however, they 
have since though: it geod policy to 
borrow from the Chinese. 


Grains of Gold. 





Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. 

Great mischiefs happen more often from 
folly, meanness and vanity than from the 
greater sins of avarice and ambitio.. 

The very gnariiest and hardest o° hearts 
has some musical strings in it; tut they 
are tuned differently in every one of us. 

There is only one real failure in life: 
sible, and that ‘= not to be true ‘o the 
best that one knows 


If the cat had aings no birds s#oa'd be 
left in the air. If every one had what be 
wished for who would } * anytning? 

You are not here to vegetate or iream; 
you were born t ' Every man «oming 
into the worki is fur hed with a2 com 
mission of servi 

ur natura . . = ifs wher 


we =< e 
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Femininities. 





Pimples on the nose are _ frequently 
caused by indigestion. 

A sewing machine is supposed ‘o do the 
work of twelve women. 

As a rule a man’s hair turns gray five 
years sooner than a woman's. 

One-sixth of the Postal Department bus- 
iness in London is conducted by women. 

In the announcements of marriages in 
Spain the ages of the contracting partics 
are always given. 

Miss Yearsey—"Do you think « woman 
ought to work for a husband?’ Miss 
Quick—"Yes, till she gets him.” 

Carpets were introduced into England 
during the reign of Mary, in 1553, They 
were then considered effeminate. 

The 124 largest cities in the country 
show a steady and almost uniform de- 
crease in the average size of a family. 

Paris actresses wear paper lace, which 
by night looks as beautiful and Jellceate 
as the best of real lace, while it costs but 
a trifle. 

There has always been a close friend- 
ship between the younger members of the 
Orleans family and the sons and laughter 
of the Prince of Wales 

In France a man can put away nis wife 
if she goes on the stage without bis 
consent; in Portugal if she publisnes [t- 
erary work without his consent. 

Intimate Friend—‘‘Has your nuaband's 
love grown cold?” Sarcastic Wife—-Oh, 
no! He loves himself just as much now 
as he did when we were married twenty 
years ago.” 

“Has Miss Gidlingby any accomplish- 
ment?" asked the young man. “I should 
say so!’ replied her enthusiastic admir- 
er. “Bhe can refuse to play the plano 
and stick to it.” 

The crust of bread was supposed to 
be richer in nutritive constituents than 
the crumb, but it has been found thar it 
does not contain any more nitrogenous 
and mineral matter if brought to the 
same condition of dryness. 

Guest—"‘Who is this Miss Highmind that 
all the ladies are so enthusiastic over? I 
never before knew of a woman whom ev- 
ery other woman spoke well of.” Hoet - 
“She is a very fine old lady, now In her 
ninety-ninth year.” 

Papa—‘So Emily stands at the head of 
her class in French?” Mamma Yes. She 
and another girl were exactly even in the 
written examinations, but it was decided 
that Emily shrugged her shoulders more 
correctly.”’ 

Spanish trains so seldom leave stations 
on time that the time tables in many 
cases merely indicate the hour of de- 
parture—say, §, and ‘“‘minutes’’—that is, 
an indefinite number of minutes tfter &. 

A certain woman recently threatened 
her drunken husband that she would go 
with him and get tipsy every time he 
did. She carried out her threat ones, and 
her husband has not touched a drop 
since 

Queen Victoria has three rings which 
she has never taken off—her wedding ring, 
a little enamel ring with a small diamond 
centre, which the Prince Consort gave 
her when she was only 16 years old, and 
her engagement ring, Which takes the 
form of a serpet of emeralds. The brace 
lei containing the portrait of the oun 
est grand or great-grandchild for the tome 
bein is another ornament which her Ma 
jesty never removes 

The Egyptian lady uses the mats sad 
dle, but she does not ride with lier legs 
hanging down--this would not nit ber 
jdeas of modesty, though her Syrian cou- 
sin does not agree with her in this, but 
rides exactly like a man, Our kgyptian 
rider shortens her stirrups until the lea 


thers are but a couple of inches long, 
mounts from a block, sits om the sii 
us far forward a he can, throws Lee 
feet to the rear “49 that they are right 
under her thighs, and rides solely by ta 

ance, She attempts nothing but a@ bal 
ance seat, and her Knees “Wobble in and 


out" as she progresses ulong the rtreet 
in charge of her black attendant 


When a Burmese husband and wife de- 
cide to separate the woman goes cut and 
buys two littl candles of equal length, 
which are made especially for this uae 
She brings them home. She and her hus- 
band sit down on the ftloor, placing tne 


candles between them, and light tiem 
simultaneously One cand tanis for 
him, -the other for her. The o1 whose 
candle gor out first rise ind w*4 out 


of the house forever with nothinsz but 


what he of he may have on fhe cone 
whose candle has survived the Ongena? 
even by a second, takes everything Bo 
the divorce and division of the proper 

if wu cun call that a d ! 

t 1 It looks fair ix! Vs 

ar f Tt wif I r 1 
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The amount of air inspired in twenty- 
four hours is about 10,000 quarts. 

The German Emperor owns 350 carriages 
for the use of himself and his court. 

In the private schools of China a teach- 
er is paid about a cent a day for each 
pupil, 

Ireland has the smallest suicide rate 
of any country in Europe-—-only ten tn 
1,000,000, 

Owing to the dry, cold atmosphere, not 
a single infectious disease is known !n 
Greenland. 

In Mexico the school children who hove 
done best are allowed to smoke cigars 
while pursuing their lessons. 

Mabel—“I always refuse a man rermis- 
sion to kiss me." Ada—‘*Why?" Mabel— 
“Because then he is more anxious v0." 

It is unlawful in Turkey to seize a man’s 
residence for debt, and sufficlent lind to 
support him is also exempt from seizure 


A farmer near Sacramento says tos 
crop of asparagus this season will bring 
him $12,000, of which §9000 Will be pront 
He has twelve acres of It. 

A British oculist who has been studying 
the human eye for thirty years declares 
that all great men of the past and pres- 
ent have or had blue or gray eyes. 

“Pkact is,” said the one man, “Il married 
because I was lonely, as much as tor any 
other reason. To put it tersely, | married 
for sympathy.” “‘Well,” said the other 
Inman, “you have mine,"’ 

A Georgia Coroner's jury brought in the 
following verdict recently: “The decersed 
came to his death from a railroad in the 
hands of a receiver, and the same ts man- 
slaughter in the first degree."’ 

One of the surgeons of a hospital asked 
an irish help which he considered the 
most dangerous of the many cases then 
in the hospital. “That, sir,’ said Matrick, 
as he pointed to a cause of surgical instru 
ments, 

Convicts in Krench prisons are pald four 
their labor, and earn about bo Cents a day. 
Halt of this they are aliowed to spend 
for extra food, postage, ete., and the 
other half is saved, tu be given ww then 
When discharged, 


Vegg—“‘Bometimes the absolute [aith my 
bey has in my wisdom makes me almost 
ashamed of myself.’ Votts—“You need 
not worry. It will average up ail right. 
by the time he is w he will think you 
know nothing at all.” 

Cabbage is an old cure for intoxication. 
‘The byyplians ate it bolled before their 
other tood if they intended to drink wise 
atier dinner, and some of the remedics 
svld us #@ preventive of intoxication on 
the Continent are said to contain cibbage 


seed. 


ft is said that the amount of sleep Cue 
feeds depends Upon the amount Of mental 
work he dues while awake. Men whose 
brains are never busy can Ket along with 
five or six hours sleep a uay, Ven 
though their hands be always employed 
during the waking hours, but the imental 
worker tiuet have more or go mad, 


In some of the schools Of Germany the 
pupils acquire a knowledge of the weeds 
Which injure vegetables, The weeds are 
pictured on wall maps, in natural colors. 

Wid CGaentlemian Seriously, | don't re 
member ever to have told a jie in mel my 
dite young Caenthegmian So’ Well, do 


you Kirtow, btm petting «a Little Llorgetial 


miysell.”’ 

Jisxe retining president ul the Detroat 
Meoard of bducation, im his annual report 
WmiudKhesm Lie novel sugwesBon that UULT Ms 
be estabiished lor patent us Well a ivi 
Children it thie pubis hiv tiie Mle 
i tu give cmne ol ili advantliajes wo 

mC LO BIOWN peopit Whitg Tidet Cth 
tee Atmetica rom loreign Couttrie Whiet 
they Nave nwt hud thie cd catiting of [t+ 


tuition 

There i8 a popular idea that Jus isn th 
favorite mionth lot Wecditigs, ind ft t 
the young Woman who love roma «, ated 
We im tie fortune lo sttiihe UpAsti tied bittpetins 
im every Way, must chouse this of iil 
months. Coid and unromantic Tact, how 
ever, how that the thtee Most pupuias 
Miattiage months are October, Wwovetitet 
aud lecemiber, bitty yeat records prus 
this th be rue, ind aisv Gdetmotstratecs 
the fact that the most unpopular mnon 
for martiage are January, February and 


March 


Succi, tne fasting expert, whose jeath 
Wa erroneously reported some tithe age, 
has been exhibiting In Verona, wher hie 
inhabitants, warned by ome of 4 pa 


achievement in the way ofl ecretiy al 


leviating the pang of hunget dul 
fasts, took extraordinary stey to 

the faster really fasted hi exit ! 
Aa Thine ! a iit h 

j r “ it a 

Ww) OW After a thorough examinatio 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Simeult colored linen is one of th 
most popular fabrica of the season A 
pretty model has a skirt wrought 
wround the hem, with tall tapering 
sprays of white braiding and cording, 
the material being sufficiently heavy 
to hang well and show the embroidery. 

A short, tight-fitting cout ie drawn 
Closely inte the waist at the back, and 
also braided and cotded in white The 
cout opens slightly in front and has 
Wide reyers, one faced with tucked 
White muslin and narrow valenclennes 
lace, the other braided and corded with 
White embroidery. The chemisette as 
of tucked white muslin, which is set 
off to advantage by a waistevat of ecal- 
jet cloth, riehly cmbroidered in an 
Oriental dewxign in gold, silver, blue and 
yellow, The Russian blouse or mou 
JikK je much worn One built of white 
cashmere, to be worn with a skirt ol 
the same qmaterial, has long bands of 
(ream Kulpure ineertion let in at inter. 
vale in the body of the coat, which are 
lined with green silk The collar has 
similar decoration, and in front is a 
lace Jabot over green chiffon, There Ms 
a basque of long taba, all tinished with 
bands of lace insertion The belt is of 
Kreen lizard skin, with an old silver 
buckle in the Persian pattern Lace 
inmertion is extensively employed in va 
ricus Wiys Jt appeats on @kirts as 
well as on bodicees, and on silk and 
Woolen fabrice as well as on thin fab 
blow Wien used on skirts the lace is 
Jet jute the tiaterial in waved lines 
from hem to Waist, or it ie used a5 @ 
heading tu ounces. An attractive bod 
ioe decoration has the insertion used in 
lengthwise strips down the centre of 
the blouse and @ seroll pattern on each 
side of it Jnsertions an jneh wide are 
atianged in serolis and bow knots and 
applied te miuelins, dace braid used in 
the same manner is very effective. A 
pretty bodice of pink silk has a yoke 
striped with lace, and the sleeves are 
of lace and close -ftting. 

It in the rarest thing tu achieve any 
thing movel in fabtics with which we 
have been long familiar, Yet that is 
What bas been accomplished in one de- 
sign lately seen. The material used is 
black chiffon, from which it would ap 
pear every Opportunity im the way of 
novelly had long @elnce been extracted, 
The present design, however, is) com- 
noeondably new. The chiffon is mounted 
Upon gpteen silk, bright im tint, and it 
is untrimmed, save by itself. bor the 
Host puirt the trimming cousists of full 
ruches of the chiffon, and it) ie used 
everywhere Upom the full skirt there 
ate five rows of ruching placed horizon- 


tally Phe corsage boasts two rows, 
sod from the lower of these hangs 4@ 
cheovtabole flounce of the chiffon The 


sleeves Wrinkle closely) from shoulder 
to Wrist, and are beaded by a frill edged 
With the ruching foth stock and 
belt are of the chiffon The belt 
ie ofhthintied on thie buck with long 
Frills, of course, garnish 
With this gown 
in Wort ia hit f mreen straw trimmed 
With black vielets and black lace 


Mtbewumiers 
the Whiets and threat 


Shithler sheoves are undoubtedly com 
btipg dtitee faastibon The latest creations 


in Paris show areely any fullness 
At present the tiost popular sleeve 
han a mall pul at th top, and it is 
Plain from the puff to the wrist The 
pulling mas be provided by the sleeve 
busedf cn bey aan cteddditheoradl poece of mma 
terial Nonoedern tiedel is miuade per 
fectly plain, execpt for a few plaits set 
jne thie phrotildler sec Sleeves continue 
tee tee Cut bong, but the pooiut over the 
hand is not frequently seen Lace 
frills over the hand, however, are much 
In vogue, and they are seen in most of 
the smartest tollets 
nade with puffs and ruffles at the el 
bow The autumn coat sleeves will be 
diminished in width, but a certain 
breadth will be allowed at the top to 
scocommnedate the inside sleeve bus 


Sleeves are also 


tles are coming im again oin faet, they 
ure bow worm by the most up-to-date 
wWonen They are very moderate af- 
fairs, and they will prove a boon to 
many slender womer The newest bue- 
the is comstructed in sections -that is, 


the hip pleces are cut out and padded 
to fit the figrur: They are intended to 
be worn under thie rsets It is ru 
mored that W hilte e! Kings will tv 
Worth apa ‘i b ‘ is! ! 
Joemiga b 
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attractive. Plain boot patterns § in 
black, with colored tops, are among the 
novelties, as are also medallions of lace 
luserted in the insteps It is stated 
that gloves will be worn with embrui- 
dered armiets, but they will have but a 
ehort life 
~~? 

Parasols are more elaborate than 
they have been for many years, and 
epecial attention is given to their lin- 
ings, The linings are often of chiffon, 
reched, puffed or kilted and finished at 
the lower edge with lace frillings ang 
Nlounces. Kiven flowers are nesthd in 
the ruches, A novel and charming hat 
Is made of soft rose-colored tulle over a 
Wire frame, The front and top of the 
hat ip entirely covered with a larg: 
pink sik poppy. It is finished in the 
back by a large black velvet bow. uit 
dames are already adding bright notes 
of color to their bats that hint that au- 
tumnu is not far distant. It is naturally 
a bit early to mention the season of 
cTimson and russet leaves, but there is 
a practical view tu take of the matter, 
by this time the summer hat bas done 
geod service, and ite decorations ar 
doubtless a littl faded and worn 
Large Leghorn or cream straw hats 
that have been embellished with Cull 
and garlands of flowers can now be 
made to look very smart with a twist 
of black velvet about the crown, ua 
sinart bow at the side and a bunch of 
black plumes 
than @ musey summer hat 


Nothing looks Worse 
Yeilow 
rtraws can be freshened with black on 
brown velvet and bunches of violet " 
Clusters of red betries and green grass 
es. Feathers of all kinds will be worn 
extensively this coming season, which 
means that large hats will be in vogue 
=e 

Another taking style gives some idea 
of what we may look for as regaids 
combining materials this fall It rep- 
resents a gown of dark blue cloth, at 
least the larger part of the skirt is of 
that material, the broad band fitsdeshiitigg 
the hem; the bodice and the sleeve is 
of @ small patterned plaid, in colors 
Sreen and blue, with touches of red 
and yellow. The most striking thing 
about the frock as a whole, however, is 
the vest with its broad rolling collar. 
These, of green satin, are fairly cov- 
ered with a heavy ecru guipure. Upon 
the vest this guipure appears in nar- 
row bande, inserted between several 
rows of equally narrow tucks. The col- 
lar employs a more liberal width. The 
corsage sags gracefully both back and 
front, as, indecd, all the coming bod 
jces seem likely to duo, and fastens well 
over at one side, The stock matches 
the vest The belt of green eatin rib 
bon has a huge gilt buckle by way of 
finish The sleeves are novel. To the 
elbow they are of the plaid, and consist 
of a secant puff, From elbow to wrist 
they are of the green satin well wrin 
kKled. The two parts are separated by 
short, cuff-like pieces of the eatin, coy 
ered by the guipure. The hat is of 
reugh blue straw, trimmed with the 
gayest plaid ribbon and gilt buckles 

re oo . 

Among the elegant gems for dress oc 
asions are those in princess etyle, open 
it the back and finished with Marguet 
ite sleeves, and the bodice cut half low 
to udmit of a pretty French chemise tte 
of some rich material Dainty gowns 
of white crepe de chine and of chiffon 
ure tucked straight across the beodic , 
front and back, and at imterwviles up the 
entire length of the sle ve, the tuck 
turning upward The narrow girdic is 
trimmed with gold galloon, this garni 
ture also finishing the flaring Medici 
collar, with plaited chiffom falling from 
it The bodice fastens on the jeft 
Shotilder and urider the itt, dew vine 
the tucks unbroken across the front 
Many of the new tucked ev: reitigg gowns 
of this material have rows of Valen 
ciennes hice insertion th olwediow ane 
skirt Accordion-pliited skirts of tlack 
SUK grenadine, canvas, tulle. black 
muslin dotted in silk, and similar dia 
Phanous fabrics are built over fowida 
Hons of brilliant red and yellow silks 
and satins Latce Wiaists made with 
basque effect, both in black and white, 
become more popular as the season ad- 
vances Mntire gowns of white lace 
are much im. vogue They are but of 
flounces of lace, sewed on sheer wet 
the founces putoon to overlap one an 
other Bo that only the lace * Seen 
Both wide and narrow lace js used 







lace pleces also adorn many of the new 
frocks A black and white mull, worn 
at a dinner given at one of the country 
clubs this week had a corselet of black 
French lace, which held the full blouse 
in place The skirt was plain, except 
for a ruche of black lace at the hem. 
The sleeves were also of the black lace 
over white silk 
ee 

A recently imported frock is green 
cavhmere velonte haa a littl blouse, 
cut in long points, trimmed with a pat- 
tern in black lace embroidery The 
bodice and sleeves are of plaid sili it 
blues, greens and white, Another he 
French costume is of white Swiss over 
a silk slip The body is composed of 
inch-wide ribbon, with lace. The vest 
front is trimmed on each side with 
three full plaitings of the dotted Awiss, 
very wide at the top and covering the 
shoulder and most of the sleeve Tie 
plaitings are finishd just abowe the belt 
With rosettes of lilac velvet with g-wW- 
eled) buttons The sleeves are made 
of ribbon and lace insertion, and titibei- 
ed at the wrist with a fall of lace. The 
belt and collar are of violet velvet. 
The skirt is built with a deep Spanish 
flounce of Swiss, with ribbon insertions, 
and «a full ruching at the top of the 
flhounce A charming frock of blue 
muslin has a fichu of white muslin, 
edged with ruffles of the blue and with 
cream lace The skirt is trimmed with 
«ven alternate ruffles of the blue and 
White tutiste laces wrought in a fti- 
iecute net ground are much Used to 
trim ecru lawn and lines batintes. 
Short boleros and EKton jackets made 
of cut-work and embroidery, lined aith 
colored silk, are Considered very smart 
With light summer gowne 


Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 

A pretty rose sachet seen the ther 
day was of the finest flowered chiffon, 
with drawing string and bows of deli- 
cate green taffeta ribbons The filling 
was of rose leaves, pink, yellow and 
deep red, and had come all the way 
across the continent from Tacoma. 
Another rose bag was of white chiffon 
embroidered in colored butterflies, with 
triple accordion-plaited frills to set off 
the sides and bottom. The roses were 
of all colors and represented the flowers 
used by the owner during her first sea- 
son, at the various cotilions, teas and 
receptions she had attended There 
sachets were suspended by Jong rib- 
bon strings to the backs of artistic 
chairs. When the room is heated they 
emit a delicate perfume. 

Yet another use is to be made of rose 
petals, which may not sound gu aftis- 
tic, perhaps, but to the woman wie is 
fond of daintily perfurned clothing it 
is equally as acceptable Petals are 
sewn in thin muslin bags and placed ii 
bureau and chiffonier drawers among 
the clothing. «ne young woman boasts 
that she has a rose bag for each sleeve 
of every one of her bodices, beswides a 
goodly supply for her bureau drawers 
They are made from flowers presented 
by her numerous men friends and “Keep 
her things” fresher and sweeter than 
any sachet she could purchase 
The French woman's idea of dress 
is, of Courre, perfect in all its details, 
but if she must practice ecomomy she 
hever neglects her shoes and her gloves 
“Bien chause et bien gantee is het 
motto, and she lives up to this Hher 
gloves are proverbial! She cho ses 
them with art, she puts them on with 
art, she irries them with art, and, 
finally, she mends them with art 

She always puts on her gloves in the 
house, and buttons them as carefully 
a8 any other article of dress Shire 
Hever would be guilty of pulling on 
her gloves rudely in the street of in a 
Street car or of Squeezing her hands 
into gloves several sizes too small and 
buttoning them with a hairpin This 
Would be considered a great ltnpro- 
priety. Many people cram their hands 
into gloves which are so small that the 

Klove looks stuffed, and a yellow kid 
on @ pudgy hand reminds one of noth- 
Ing More poetic than a ham in its yellow 
bag. People, especially ladies with 
large hands, ought to buy gloves which 
are larger than seems necessary 
tight gloves, like tight shoes, always 
mnake the hand swell and inerease in 
size by years of such injudicious trea 
Ihienmt. 


Tight gloves ire always respor 
for red ss of } na § for writ 
kles W 


what Masculine 





in tight gloves, but selects a comfort- 
able size which gives her hand ease ang 
full play. 

Now, after selecting gloves—nice 
stout, loose ones for street wear, and 
others a little closer in fit for calling 
and for evening wear—there is a way 
to put them on. If there is anything 
that mars a woman's appearance it is a 
glove with the seams twisted and all 
the fingers awry. 


The first trying on of a glove is the 
most important, because this gives the 
glove its set. First shake some pow- 
der into each finger of the glove. Then 
place your elbow firmly on a table with 
the hand upright and the thumb ex- 
tended toward the palm. Draw the 
body of the glove over the fingers, and, 
after seeing that each seam of the glove 
is straight with the line of the finger, 
coax each finger into the finger of the 
glove. Be sure, in the meantime, that 
the stitching on the back of the glove 
ix also straight. Now insert the thumb, 
and look once again to see if the seams 
are all straight. If not pull the glove 
off and begin again. The seam at the 
tip of the thumb should be in line with 
the middle of the thumb nail. Smooth 
the wrist neatly and fasten the second 
button first. All of this may seem tire- 
some, but an expensive anad well-fit- 
ting glove is worth the trouble of put- 
ting it on carefully, for it will wear 
twice as long. In removing a glove, 
skin it off quickly, turn the fingers, put 
a littlhey powder in them, smooth them 
neatly and place them in a glove case. 

Corned Beef Patties.—Chop fine rem- 
nants of cold corned beef; add a slice 
or two of dried bread; then pepper and 
sage and a well-beaten egg; stir all 
together, mould into cakes with flour 
enough to hold, and fry a nice brown. 

Jelied Chicken.—Boil until tender, in 
enough water to cover, one chicken. 
temove when done, and let water bvil 
down to one quart. Cut the meat into 
small pieces. To the water add three- 
quarters of a box of gelatine suaked, 
one tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Slice one hard-builkd egg, add to the 
chicken, pour over it the strained li- 
quor. Mix well, and put into square 
mould. Set in a cool place to harden. 


To Stew Prunes.—If the prunes are 
old or dry, they may be washed and 
soaked for an hour; if they are fresh 
French plums, they don’t require either; 
take half a pound of prunes and put 
them in a jelly can, with two table- 
spoonfuls of water and two teaspoun- 
fuls of sugar, a small bit of lemon rind, 
and a teaspoonful of lemon juice; cover 
the jar with paper, and put it into a 
saucepan, with a little water; let it boil 
at the side of the fire for one hour, or 
perhaps more if the prunes are very 
hard; take them out on a dish, pour the 
liquid round, and pick out the lemon 
rind; they will be found delicious, and 
are very wholesome and healing, it 
is said; they are healing to the temper 
and disposition, as well as to the body. 

Stewed Mushrooms.—Skin the mush- 
rooms neatly, and wash them; put them 
into a small stewpan with a dessert- 
spoonful of butter, pepper, and salt, 4 
few drops of vinegar, and two table- 
spoonfuls of water; let them stew with 
the lid on for twenty minutes or half 
att hour, according to size and thick- 
hess; then add either half a teacupful 
of cream or one teaspoonful of corn- 
flour, mixed with about half a teacup- 
ful of water; let it cook for a few mib- 
Utes; this is fur six or eight big ones, 
Jarge mustrooms may be baked in the 
oven with a few bits of butter ove! 
thein for about twenty minutes. 


Mutton Pies.—Half a pound of flour. 
one and a half ounces of lard, threr 
quarters of a gill of water, salt, peppe!. 
three-quarters of a pound of mutton. 
put the flour in a basin and add 4 
jinch of salt; boil the lard and water, 
and pour in among the flour; mix ard 
make into a dough, working well; ta'- 
4a piece of this dough and flatten It, 
have a block the size of the pie, ane 
of the kind used for shaping the, 
work the paste on it about an inch vi 
the side of the block; take it off and 
leave to get hard, then cut out Jids tu 
fit the pies; cut the mutton in Iittle 
bits, season, and put a tablespoonfu! 
of water in it, mix all; fill the cas 
wet the edges, put on the lids, brus! 
with milk, and bake half an hour. 


Custard Sauce.—Mix in a sauce} 
teaspoonful of cornflour, one tab! 
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CURING THE TOPER. 








Much as we are told from time to 

. of the frightful effects of a too 

-ral consumption of alcohol, it is 

.otful if one person in a thousand 

_ any idea of the life led by a chronic 
;unkard. 

| paid a visit the other day, says a 
correspondent, to a well-known home 
+ inebriates, where I was privileged 
, pave an interview with the resident 

clan. 

{| suppose you have some awful 
jpunkards here?” I remarked as we 
strolled round the garden, where a 
number of young fellows whohave been 
otims to drink were having a game 
of tennis. “I thought it was a danger- 
ous thing to stop all drink in the case 
of a man who has been imbibing like 
fish all his life.” 

We do have some terrible cases,” 
the dector answered. “I Know sume 
»n whe bave drunk their two bottles 
brandy a day off and on for fifteen 
vars; nevertheless, when they come 
ere they have to discontinue the drink 
right away. But you must understand 
‘hat in the case of a man who is in a 
thoroughly soaked condition it is not 
sdvisuble to keep him entirely away 
from stimulants unless you put him 
under proper medical control. Tae 
ardinal rule here is absolute restraint 
from drink. It is essential, if you want 
i» cure a drunkard, to keep him away 
from aleohol for a lengthened period. 
liefore you can do any good to him yuu 

ust conform to this principle. It is 
only rational A drunkard is a poison- 
ed individual, and you must take away 
his puolson, 

As for the craving, the body nas 
grown s80 accustomed to a regular sup- 
ply of alcohol that when it is with- 
drawn the want of its effect on tie 
nervous system is very great; but with 
are and proper treatment with drugs 

u can mitigate the trouble very con- 

rably. 1 may inform you that, seo 
far as the liquor itself is concerned, the 

ijority of drunkards hate it. It is 
ite stimulation they want. 

“People talk of the vice of drunken- 
ness, but after a certain point it is 
no question of sin, but just a physical 
ailment. In my opinion, it is simply 
cruel to indiscriminately stigmatize 
drunkenness as a sin. The only time 
in a drunkard’s career, when heredi'~ 
does not exist, that drunkenness can 
in any way be classed as a sin is in the 
tomediate commencement by system- 
iti excess; subsequently, when thet 
‘Xcess has lasted sufficiently long to 
render the subject incapable of re- 
training himself, that incapacity 1s 
proof that the individual is in a dis- 
sased condition and irresponsible fer 
ny actions he may do to acquire liquor. 

For ourselves, we look upon the in- 

riates as being just as much the 

ibject of munia as many other vic- 
ms of other forms of monomania.” 

‘You ought to be able to explain the 

“tery as to how a man becomes a 

hom tippler.” 

\ll drinking starts in probably one 

two Ways; it is either due to strong 

‘reditary tendency or to insanity. J 

ive Known the father, mother, sister, 

iid uncle of a patient to be drinkers. 

twenty-nine cases which I investi- 

t there was a history of insanity, 
in no fewer than 211 a distinct 

tory of inebriety was obtainable 

enty-six cases showed that one or 
of the parents was a drunkard, 

1 46 that the grandparents were 
milarly inelined. Taking insanity 

i inebriety together, there was an 
‘reditary predisposing history in at 

ist 2H) causes out of a total of 442.’ 
With respect to these, either the ia- 
‘ror the mother was inclined to ex- 

‘s in 76 cases. One hundred and fif- 

‘we of the patients had accustomed 
vemselves to drink all kinds of spirits, 
11S confined themselves to whiskey, 2) 

brandy, while the remainder had no 

ially favorite potion, but were par- 

1 to all. 
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Many cases start originally from 
miments,” said the doctor afier 1! 
taken note of these figures. “Fre«- 
t-easy life in the city, too lively col 
life, army life are some instances 
NE Inen don’t discriminate between 
lerate drinking and excess. Exess 
4 young, immature brain is more 
rtant and more dangerous in its 
ts than excess in an older indi 
Whose brain has undergone m 


te Aa . 
© ae ment, and who has st 


—so that the ordinary idea that a 
young drunkard has youth in his favor 
is quite erroneous.” 

“How do you manage to prevent your 
patients from getting liquor on the 
sly?” 

“Well, we don’t allow them to keep 
any money, and they have nw liberty 
at all for the first three months, during 
which time they remain inside the 
grounds. I prepare them gradually two 
go out by themselves. It is far better 
to place a little trust in a man, if it 
can be done judiciously, than to send 
him out with a keeper. We have had 
just a few cases of alcohol § sinug- 
gling.”’ 

“What do the patients say as regards 
their treatment?” 

“Those who do well as a rule say 
that it doesn’t involve much hardship, 
but as regards the others, I place no 
confidence in what they allege. Many 
break out immediately on discharge. 
On the other hand, some heavy drink- 
ers keep up for two or three years and 
then, on breaking out, come back to 
us for a week, when we patch them 
up.” 

“What about those wonderful cures 
we hear so much of?” 

“Specifics are of no value whatever 
except as tonics. Apples are said tu 
be a cure for drunkenness, but they 
are nothing of the kind.” 


CRIMINAL SOCIETIES, 


Almost every city of any size and 
importance in that part of the world 
which is termed civilized has a thieves’ 
club or a criminal society of some sort, 
the object of which is the aiding and 
abetting of crimes of more or less se- 
rious character. Of clubs of this char- 
acter, a well-known Parisian one, may 
be taken as an example. 

This club is situated in a low quar- 
ter of the city, and, although well 
known to the police, has existed some 
ten or twelve years. Ite club-house 
is 42 common tavern, all profits accru 
ing from which go to the club fund for 
assisting members who have the mis- 
fortune tuo get into difficulties with the 
police—an incident of frequent occur- 
rence. - This club is always open, morn- 
ing, noon and night, to its members, 
who alone are allowed to enter; and 
meetings of a committee of twelve of 
the most prominent, which is tanta- 
mount to saying most criminal, mem- 
bers are held once every fortnight to 
consider all applications for entrance, 
and discuss what steps should be taken 
in order to help any of the club's mem- 
bers who may at the time be in trouble 
with the police. 

The club’s defense fund almost ines 
variably briefs counsel in such cases, 
and is always available for members 
who have matured good schemes of 
robbery, but lack the finances neces- 
Sary to carry them through satisfactor- 
ily; but a certain percentage of the 
proceeds of such robberies have to be 
paid into the fund to replace the dis 
bursement. 

The head of one of the departments 
of criminal investigation in Paris has 
asserted that two or three years age 
the club paid the entire expenses of a 
gang of expert burglare who visited 
London, among other important cities, 
and made some cleverly devised hauls 

The membership of the club fluctuate= 
considerably from time to time, but th. 
average mightbe taken ag being between 
a hundred and fifty and two hundred 
all of whom are experienced thieves, n 
one being admitted to the club until a 
eertain number of successful crimes 











have been recorded to his name Any 
member seeking honest labor is imme 
diately expelled. 

Constantinople being the hotbed «! 
discontent and corruption, one is not 
surprised to find it possesses a club for 
assassination and revolution. The Sub- 
lime Porte has made many and vigor- 
ous attempts to stamp it out of «xist- 
ence, but all the endeavors have been 
in vain. It is like a water-bed, when 
pressed down in one place it rises in 
another Its members are mostly men 
belonging to that party Known 4s 
“Young Turks; many of them of con 
eiderable wealth, and all of very ©x 
treme political views 

St. Petersburg is so generally lookeo 


upon as the home of secret Societ 
that it would be supererogatory to say 
much about it or them It might, how 


ever, be mentioned that there are m 
than nins ibs in the Cit fon 


+} 





periodical meetings—a dangerous occu- 
pation, for which they are highly paid. 
Barcelona was until recently the 
home of one of the most dangerous #0- 
cieties of fanatical Anarchists that has 
ever disturbed the peace of the world. 
The now historic outrage at the Barce- 
lona Theatre was the opening of a long 
campaign, intended to shake every 
country in Europe, which was formu- 
lated by this society in a emall print- 
ing office in a by-street of the city. It 
had connection with every Continental 
capital; but now that Anarchism has 
partially blown itself to bits, and no 
one does more than preach it, the so- 
ciety has practically ceased to exist, 
and its meeting halls are the abodes of 
peaceful men and women. 
Reeent affairs in Cuba have resulted 
the only result, apparently in the 
organization of an assassination club 
in Havana for the express purpose of 
ridding Cula of the hated Spaniards. 
Many artests of its members have been 
made, but te very litth purpose. While 
Marshal Campos was at the head of 
the Spanish army in that country the 
destruction of hia life was the chief aim 
of the club, and carefully laid plots 
against him and other leaders of the 
Government forces were discovered. 
He has gone, and General Weyler is 
there, but the latter is regarded as be- 
neath the consideration of the soclety. 
Consequently its members have turned 
their attention to Other personages 
The assassination of a score of promi- 
nent Spaniards has been written down 
in the club's histery, and many more 
will, it is said, be added unless some 
sweeping reforme are introduced’ to 
mitigate the discontent of the Cubans. 
Colors.—Every quarter of the globe 
is ransacked for the materials—anl- 
mals, vegetables and minerals—employ- 
od in the manufacture of the colors one 
finds in «a paint box. From the cochi- 
neal inse«t are obtained the gorgeous 
carmines, the crimson, scarlet, and 
purple lakes. Sepia is the inky fluid 
discharged by the cuttle-fish to ren- 
der the water opaque for its own con- 
cealment when attacked. Ivory black 
and bone black are made out of ivory 
chips. The exquisite Prussian blue is 
got by fusing horses’ hoofs and other 
refuse animal matter with impure po- 
tassium carbonate. In the vegetable 
kingdom are included the lakes derived 
from roots, barks, and gums. From the 
madder plant, which grows in Hindu- 
stan, is manufactured Turkey red. 
Gamboge comes from the yellow sap 
of a tree which the natives of Siam 
cateh in Geoeanut shells. Kaw sienna 
is the natural earth from the neighbor- 
howd of Sienna, Italy. When burned, 
it is burnt sienna. taw umber is an 
earth from Umbria, and is also burned. 
T. these veuetable pigments may be 
added Indian ink, which is said to be 
made from burnt camphor The Chi 
nese, whe alone can produce it, will 
not reveal the seeret of its composition 
Of real ultra-marine but little is found 
im the market It is obtained from the 
precious lapis lazuli, and commands a 





fabulous price 
Se 
Patience —We may be endowed with 
coursge and energy—the spirit to dare 
and the power to doe-and, thrusting 
aside all obstacles, by persistent force 
accomplish some of those aims which 


afar off appear se easy of perform 


ance tut ty attain completeness, one 
more quality must be added -sweet, 
Sikenit) pratienice Hiow did the great 
pines reach their undecaying grandeur 


each once but a litth sapling? or the 
monarch oak spring from the imbed 
ded acorn? “Twas by the long years 
of patience, with which Nature in those 
slitudes watched over her forest chil 


dren. Even the green ivy, with leas 
tardy growth, silently, and slowly, and 
patiently creepeth on, mantling the 


gray battlements Hiow but by deep 
study, and quiet solitary thought, have 
the great teachers of science acquired 
Whether ‘twere the 
marvels of earth and sea, or those more 
wondrous truths of the infinite worlds 


alynove We gianee at the pictured real- 


their knowledge 


ization f nm artist's dream, or status 
hewn from the rude block of marble, or 


listen ¢t some grand symphony, rarely 
memtering their long patient cost of 
ars —th better portion of a lifetime 
t a Simple virtue; rather 
j t tn neidered a subiime one 

f - } i 4 sitY 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES 

Few people study the present time— 
the moment. -se as to fathom ita power 
and its weakness, its neewis and its re- 
dundancies, its possibilities and its in- 
evitable limits. Thus many who prepare 
elaborately for their life-work find them- 
selves foiled by their want of adaptation 
to the present moment Some have 
clung to old methods that have been 
superseded, or to old ideas that have 
been outgrown, and they find, to their 
dismay, that, however fitted they may 
be for bygone times, they are out of 
harmony with the present moment Not 
only in art and literature, but in each 
department of human industry, it is es 
sential to keep up with the times, to 
know what has been done and what Is 
doing in that special aphere, and. with. 
out discarding what has stood the test 
of time, to welcome and adopt all the 
real advancements that modern pro- 
gress makes. Only thus can the man 
and the moment se harmonize as to 
win the desired success 

SCIENTIFIC ANT USEFUL 

Transfer Newspaper Pictures ~The 
liquid to be used is made by dissolving 
1% drachms common yellow soap in 1 





pint of hot water, adding, when nearly 
cold, 34 fluid ounces «pirit turpentine, 
and shaking theroughly together, This 
fluid is applied liberally to the surface 
of the printed matter with a soft brush 
Or Sponge (being careful not to smear 
the Ink, which soon becomes softened) 
and allowed to seak for a few min- 
utes; then well damp the plain paper 
on Which the transfer is to be made, 
Place it upon the engraving and sub- 
Ject the whole to moderate pressure 
for about one minute On separating 
them a reversed transfer will be found 
on the paper. 
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Not long ago, a Puda- Pesth manufac 
turer made the unpleasant discovery 
that his cash bex was plundered day 
after day Failing in his attempt to 
catch the thief, he applied to a pre 
fessor of chemistry, whe cave him a 
powder, which he sprinkled over his 
cash every night before leaving the of 
fice. This powder has the peculiar ef- 
fect of dyeing the skin blue, the color 
being intensified by washing, while it 
resists the application of soap. On the 
very first day the manufacturer noticed 
a deficiency of eight crowns in the sil 
ver cash box He at once called his 
employes together and ordered them 
one by one to steep their hands Into a 
basin full of water, got ready for the 
PUrpOse One of the men was very loth 
to follow the example of his comrades 
At last he consented, when, no sooner 
had he dipged his hands in the bow, 
than they turned dark blue' His em 
ployer at onee accused him of the 
erime, and he admitted his gullt 

The slave trade in Morocco thrives 
as much as ever, The British and For 
elen Anti-Slavery Society has recelyed 
information that a native, who ig well 
known in the trade. hase lately brougit 
to Tangier 24 young girls, whom he has 
sold privately in that town at prices 
averaging from 4) te over 100 dollars 
Although the open sale of slaves in the 
streets of Tangier and other coast 
towns has been forbidden, owing to the 
strong representations made by the eo 
clety, it has hitherto been found mi 
possible to interfere with private sal 


of human leings 


Professor Krafft-Fbing wh } i 
the chair of mental disease at thie 
University of Vienna. es veniead ot 
struction recently by allowing one of 
his patients to lecture in his stead The 
man is aff_lleted by period ittacks of 
mania, during which he much meore 


clever and witty than when sane His 
lecture on The Mental ¢*ondition of 
the Maniac in Periodic Attacks of Mad 
ness’ was a brilliant success After 
It was over he was shut up again 
— 
ees according to a etatisti clan. muat 


in order to collect a pound of honey de 
per + tye tee over ? om of their 
tar. T j , t tees Mower " ! 
ed ? i ewrega f Ab tame 
r t wee t { of 
? ' riab Jive twee tr 
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Humorous. 





GRAVITATION 
A pair in a hammock 
Attempted to Kiss 
And lems than a jiffy 
BIV) HTT bepuel Aeud 


Companions in Arms Twins 

(jut om bial In «a jeaky teat 

tig Winner The tnan whe wins the 
day 

Universal Step-father The dancing 
iaste4r 

Jim Carder: “Is there anything ex 
cept luck In playing cards” 

Jack Spot A good deal.” 

iethel: “Have you any Very expensive 
tavtes, Charlis 

(Charlie "Well, T don’t) know I'm 
very fond of you” 

“Did you tender your resignation” 
sald aman te an ex-offeeholder 

I pesigned by request, sir, but there 


was nothing tender aleout it It wus 
tough, sir.’ 

hie And what would you duo .f I 
kissed vou?” 

She (with dignity) Pd call mamina 


(After a pause) “Dut matmmas out Cis 
evening.” 

Tims Il don't know about that. I 
have an idea that most of the women 
who go around howling for their rights 
are thie Very cote Who haven't ciught 
the knack of bessing ther husinands.’ 

Charhie Sniffer (out With Deollie Deim 
poled Pardon me for bowing to that 


piiabotry hd codgeor, but DP feel obliged 5 
ke jt.’ 
Decode Whi is bie, Chhaardie 
Chink Heiss the head of our tirm.” 
A Cruel Nurs Mr De Fashion 


Why did you discharge that) nurse 
wanl 

Mrs. Tbe beiastiten She Klehked proor 

the ide, just for biting the baby ” 
Site Pid dicate: tor bee three bushand of 
ety Of Obie 
Teachet When Water becomes lee, 


Wworman's Tights Women.” 


what is the great change that takes 
Place 

Pupil. “A change In price 

A paper publishes the following sig 
fificant advertisement from a diseon 
solate wife. “Adolphus. Return to your 
Matilda, The plano has been sold.’ 


“Papa, said the young woman, “Sure 
iy you ought te Know better than to 
use the smiall “Vo oin your letters Waren 
rpeaking im the first persam singular. 
You strotihd tase the capital’ 

“Noto omuch Po won't, said: the jplute- 
erratic puarent The smiall detter uses 
iy tess dnik 

When are ftiends bike the blending 


of culet Wobie ti thiery corpespeuond 

\ Why ate girls called ‘misses’? 

\ Ded Voti ever see em try to hit 
‘obey Chibi 

Chaarlie Matuina, mayn't - «6g out 
itites Chie treet for a bit’ The boys say 
there ot i otet to bee seen.’ 

Mamitns Well, ses, but don't go too 
hear.’ 


Mra. th Eitide was entertaining ecall- 


ers After they had left she remarked 
tu her husband Lb oticpee they didn’t see 
my Walkin; Hiows Dying there; they 
would think me very untidy af they 
did” 

doh, if t , saw them, they peu ably 
Chicotagehit they Were min answered her 
husband moa ! that tae Vud “he 
hash t Sperber PLLTEL mei Tiee 

bethel Pom, what a pity it is 
that you ate thot rieh! They say ‘hat 


mie of Ubieose millionaires dort dare 
to leave the house for days at @ time 
because they receive threatenine lec- 
fers saying that something dreadful 
Will happen to them if they domt pay 
the wriler Sums of miomey 

Tom Hardup ‘Pooh! Why, I get 
plenty of just such letters.’ 


The physician was surprised to tint 
the head of the household at the dear 
with a shotgun Woihiy What's (he 
thatter’ stummered the doctor 

That there medicine you gave my 
Wife she says is makin’ her feel [ike 


a new Woman And I want you to 
understand that on new Woman busi 
Hess Ques in this hows. First thing I 
know, she'll be it makin’ speeches 
Lady «of t ! Idonts i 

¢ your if la . - 

Apert i t WW t } ‘ 
next d . 

Lady 
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ALL WERE THERE. 


—_—— 


A correspondent tells this story of a 
German publisher in St. Louis: “Ther: 
had been a big fire directly opposite the 
office of his paper the night before. <A 
magnificent building was destroyed, 
with all its contents. The streets in the 
Vicinity were filled with people, who so 
choked the thoroughfares as to prevent 
the firemen from working It was the 
event of the season, in a news sense, 
and the papers were naturally filled 
with articles telling the whole story. 
The publisher of the paper in question 
on reaching his office next morning 
looked over the papers of his contem- 
poraries first, and then, lighting a fresh 
cigar, tilted back his chair and teoxk up 
his own paper to read what he felt sure 
would be the best report of all. To his 
amazement there was not a line con- 
cerning the fire in his paper. When he 
sufficiently realized the fact that no 
mention had been made of the conflug 
ration he dashed up stairs to his city 
editor, and, bursting Into the room, ex. 
claimed: ‘Why didn't we have a story of 
the fire?’ The city editor, who was a 
(aercman, Without a great deal of expe- 
rienos in the country, looked up calmly 
and replied Vat vas de uze of brintin’ 
anyding about it? Everybody in tuwn 
Vas dere tuo see de Whole ting for his- 

_ een 
AMATEUR ACTING, 

The anecdotes told at the expense of 
4mateur actors are imnmumerable, ata, 
of course, of varying degrees both of 
truthfulness and of drollery Not long 
eince another was added to the list by 
seine amateurs Who ambitiously under. 
took to play “Hamlet” for the benefit of 
a charity. The man who Was lo act 
the part of Horatio was extremely tin 
id, and, When the night of the pertorm- 
anes came, he was 80 overcome by 
stage fright that he could hardly re- 
member the lines he had so carefully 
atudied. During the scene where Hora 
tio and Marcellus tell Hamlet of the 
appearance of the spirit of his iather, 
and the prince asks: “Stayed it long 
“While one with moderate haste might 
tell a hundred,” Horatio managed to 
say, but so confusedly that) Marcellus 
forgot bis cue, and, instead of rejoining 
“Longer, longer,” stood staring at Ho- 
ratio The prompter, with a view to 
helping out) Marcellus, began to whis- 
per from the wings 
Unfortunately Horatio, having lost all 
control of himself, was inspired with 
the idea that Marcellus was looking at 
hing because he had made an error and 
that he words from the wing were ad- 
dressed to him With a great effort he 
straightened himself up, cleared his 
throat, and said loudly: “While one with 
moderate haste might tell (Wo hundred, 
then!’ 


“Longer, longer!” 


=o . 
Are You Wearied?-—“‘It is astonishing 


~ how few people Know the true method 


of rest,” says a doctot “sh many 
cuses When the brain and body urgent 
ly demand physical rest, their owners 
seek to stimulate them by alcoholic 
toeans and then the physician or cor 
oher officially attributes the untimely 
demise to heart failure, or paralysis, ot 
apoplexy, or alcohol, or some diseuse 
due to the failure of a particular organ 
to do its Whole duty Phe tact is that 
these are nothings more than different 
hates for one thing--exXhauustion trom 
lack of rest 

But many whe are willing to cak 
physical rest do not Know how to set 
wubwout it 

It is simple enough: lying flat down 
and stretching out at full length is the 
most restful position the human body 
can take, because it requires no elfert 
Whatever to maintain this pose And 
When once people in general grasp this 
fact and act in accordance with it, 
the diminution of disease will be some- 
thing extraordinary.” 


Courtship Among the Choctaws 
There are two thousand of the Choe- 
taws living in their ancestral homes in 
Mississippi, and they are sald to retain 
in all their pristine vigor most of the 
sages of their ancestors. Among these 
the methods employed in conducting a 


urtship and performing a marriag: 


ire curious When a young Choctaw 
* a maiden w pleases his f 5 
4 t,) a hi by t\ int 


she soon makes it manifest; if other- 
wise a scornful look and a decided 
“ekwah” indicate that his suit is in 
vain. Sometimes, instead of throwing 
pebbles, the suitor enters the maiden’'s 
cabin and lays his hat upon the bed. 
If the man’s suit be acceptable the 
hat is permitted to remain, but if she 
be unwilling to be his bride, it is in- 
Stantly removed. Whichever method 
be employed, the rejected suitor knows 
that jt is useless to press his suit, and 
beats as graceful a retreat as possible. 
When a marriage is agreed upon, the 
time and place are fixed for the cere- 
mony. The relatives and friends of 
the bride and bridegroom meet at thelr 
respective homes, and from thence 
march to the marriage ground, halting 
at a short distance from one another. 
The brothers of the bride go across to 
the oppesite party, and bring forward 
the bridegroom, who is then seated 
upon a blanket spread upon the ground. 
The sisters of the bidegroom then do 
likewise by going over and bringing 
forward the bride. She is expected to 
break loose and run, but, of course, 
is pursued, captured, and brought back 
to be seated by the side of the bride- 
groom All the parties now clust.r 
around the couple, the woman's rela- 
tives bring forward a bag of bread, a 
iingering symbol of the time when tne 
worman had to raise the corn, the maii'’s 
relatives a bag of meat, in memory of 
the days when the man should hay: 
provided the household with game 
Next presents of various sorts are 
showered on the couple, who all this 
time sit still, not even speaking a word. 
When the last present has been given 
they arise, now man and wife, and, 
just as in civilized life, provisions are 
spread and the ceremony is rounded 
off with a feast. 


—_———_ 


Domestic Life.—Housekeeping has its 
trials, no doubt; but systematic work, 
and a determination not to fret Over 
litthe things, will go far towards lignht- 
ening them Every woman should 
make it the aim and purpose of her 
life te attain perfection in her home. 
A day for mending, a day for washing, 
another for ironing, for sewing, and 
se on, and at once the work becomes 
simplified and less of a hardship. “Oh, 
dear me, to-morrow is washing dav! 
How | hate it!’ This is a common 
suying, and there is nothing very 
wrong about it, for no one will assert 
that washing is an agreeable pastime. 
Yet it must be done, so it is worse than 
Useless te fret over it; as a consequence 
eVery sensible woman should determine 
ie look on the bright side of the wash- 
tubby and soap-suds. Make a few good 
rules and Keep ther. Determine not 
to put the whole house in disorder and 
te make everyone else miserable, be- 
cause the clothes must be washed, the 
bread baked, et 
be served at a certain hour, and dea: 
husband forgets all about it and ar- 
rives in the best of humor when every- 
thing is cold Don't cry and scold, but 
make the best of it He will enjoy his 
cold meat if hot words are not served 
with it We all know women who ure 
constantly finding fault with something 
or other, and who are never happy un- 


Suppose dinner is to 


less there is something to scold about. 
hut every such little worry, every harsi 
word, every disagreeable look, makes 
life harder, and but deepens the lines 
of trouble about the eyes and mouth. 
There are plenty of real troubles to be 


thet with, without allowing household 


cares to become a source of torment. 
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Names.--It is curious to observe how 

mparatively few Christian names are 
in use at the present time, and a sta- 
tistician has discovered that fourteen 
eut of every hundred girls:are called 
Mary. and thirteen out of every hun- 
dred) boys are called William. This 
fact is not due, as might naturally 
be supposed, to the Revolution, which 
placed the daughter and_= son-in-law 
of James Il upon the English throne. 
The number of Marys is due to the pop- 
ularity of a saint of that name in the 
Middle Ages, whilst William is popular 
solely because it was the name of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The constant use. 
however, of both these names, thei! 
nigin apart, is the strong family feel- 


ne that names daughters after mothe rs 


i sons after fathers Another inter 
sting peint, proved by the same ata- 
tist il S that r? ré thar half the 
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am popular as a Christian name, put 














it is the root of more surnames than 
any other word in the language. wi}. 
liams itself is the commonest surname 
we have, with the exception of Smith 
and Jones, being much commoner than 
either Brown or Robinson. In addition 
to Williams, Williamson, and other 
names directly derived, there are, from 
the French, Guillemot, Gillet, and Gi)- 
lot. Then the “Bill,” into which W#)- 
liam is so frequently turned, gives us 
Billson; whilst Willcox, Willy, Wilkins, 
and Wilkinson may all be traced ty a 
Norman source. Of course fashion jn- 
fluences the choice of names, as it does 
the choice of clothes, and frequently 
after the appearence of a successful 
book, or the death of some eminent Der- 
son, there are a large number of chil- 
dren baptised with the name of the hero. 
ine or hero. Speaking of girls’ names 
a few years ago, Ethel, Mabel, and 
Maud were extremely fashionable; to- 
day, Dorothy and Doris seem to be the 
most popular. 
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PLEASURE. 


Not only may pleasure be rightly 
welcomed into spheres where it has 
heretofore been ignored—it may be 
heightened and strengthened in every 
sphere of life. By wise cultivation it 
can be made firm and reproductive, in- 
stead of being worn out by excess, as 
is frequently the case. Pleasure has 
been defined as “the complete and ap- 
propriate satisfaction of each of our 
faculties or appetites.”” What has been 
quite overlooked in the general desire 
and quest for it is that any une pro- 
pensity, indulged at the expense of the 
rest, will give less and less pleasure, 
until at length the source becomes dried 
up. Not abstinence, but moderation, is 
what is needed to keep the springs of 
pleasure fresh, pure, and abundant; 
and this moderation is only gained by 
devoting a due attention to all the fae- 
ulties. 


ae 


AN IDEAL WIFE. 





Charles Dickens thus described an 
ideal wife: “She is a true and noble 
wife for whose ambition a husband's 
love and her children’s adoration are 
sufficient, who applies her military in- 
stincts to the discipline of her house- 
hold, and whose legislative instincts ex- 
ercise themselves in making the laws 
for her nurse, whose intellect has field 
enough for her in communion with her 
husband, and whose heart asks for no 
other ‘honors than his love and admir- 
ation—a woman who does not think it 
a weakness to attend to her toilet, and 
who does not disdain to be beautiful, 
who believes in the virtue of glossy 
hair and well-fiitting gowns, and who 
eschews rents and reveled edges, slip- 
shod shoes and audacious make-ups--a 
woman who speaks low and docs not 
speak much; who is patient and gentle, 
and intellectual and industrious; who 
loves more than she reasons, and yet 
does not love blindly; who never scolds 
and never argues, but adjusts with a 
smile—such a woman is the wife we 
have all dreamed of once in our lives, 
and is the mother we will worship in 
the backward distance of the past.” 
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